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Meet the shirt you're most likely to go steady with... 


« ARROW GRAD CORDUROY 


for 
young men 


Corduroy rates high with any 
style-minded guy for casual 
looks and comfortable wear. 
These Grad shirts have a 
downy-soft feel, and the fa- 
mous Arafold Collar. 


They’re right on the button 
for classes and for knocking 
around on weekends. 


Arrow Grad corduroys 
come in light and dark shades. 
Choose from the regular Bret 
collar style at $5.00 (at left), 
or the smart rounded Drake 
collar styles (below). Em- 
broidery trimmed $5.95 and 
elastic bottom pullover with 
elastic waistband $6.95. All 


Mitoga®-tailored for perfect 
fit. Grad sizes 2 to 20. 
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GRAD SHIRTS — 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co,dna 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The man on our cover is a student at the 
U. S. Navy school for divers at Bayonne, N. J. 
There beginning divers learn their stuff and 
veterans take requalification courses. Similor 
instruction is given at the naval bases at San 
Diego, Calif., and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Requalification courses are taught to over 
come a shortage of qualified salvage divers 
and to keep the Navy’s salvage program in 
instant readiness. 

Diver pictured on the cover is working in@ 
glass tank ten feet square. It is a public ob- 
servation tank used for training and 
purposes. Diver is using a torch to cut through 
a sheet of metal. Undersea salvage workers 
must know more than diving. They must be 
expert metal-workers and know how fo 
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Let Listerine help you 


get through the winter with fewer 


COLDS or SORE THROATS 


Used Promptly and Often, Listerine’s 
Germ-Killing Action Can Often Help 
Head Off Trouble Entirely or Lessen 
Its Severity. 


At the first sign of a sneeze, sniffle, cough 
or irritated throat, start on that wonderful 
listerine Antiseptic gargle ...and keep it up! 

You may spare yourself a long siege of 
colds. That is also true of sore throats due 
to colds. 


Kills Germs on Throat Surfaces 


listerine fights infections as an infection 
should be fought . . . with quick, germ- 
killing action. 

Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on 
throat surfaces to kill millions of germs, 
including those called ‘‘secondary invaders’’ 
(see panel at right). ‘ 

These are the very bacteria that often are 
responsible for so much of a cold’s misery 
when they stage a mass invasion of the body 
through throat tissues. Listerine Antiseptic 
attacks them on these surfaces before they 
attack you. Tests showed that germs on 
mouth and throat surfaces are reduced as 
much as 96.7% fifteen minutes after gargling 
...as much as 80% even an hour after. 


Fewer Colds for, Listerine Users 


Remember_that tests made over a 12-year 
period showed that regular twice-a-day users 
of Listerine had fewer colds and generally 
milder ones, and fewer sore throats than 
non-users. 


We repeat, at the first symptom of a cold 
a sneeze, cough or throat tickle—gargle 
with Listerine Antiseptic. It has helped thou- 
sands... why not you? 
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Every week on Television “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET” 
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At the first symptom... 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC... Quick and often! 














We mean your breath, of course! 
Listerine keeps breath sweeter, longer. 
You see, Listerine Antiseptic kills millions 
of germs, including germs that are the 
most common cause of bad breath when 
they start the fermentation of proteins 
which are always present in the mouth. 


Stops bad breath 4 times better than tooth paste 


Tooth-brushing does not give you anti- 
septic protection. Chewing gums and 
chlorophylls do not kill germs. Listerine 
does. That is why it averaged four times 
better in reducing breath odors than 
the tooth pastes and chlorophyll prod- 
ucts it was tested against. 
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Duaflee I 


cawkee 





You’re ready to shoot anytime, anywhere with 
the Duafilex III and $4.00 Kodalite Flasholder. 


Kodak Duafler II Cama 
Kodet model segs 


See, first, the Kodet Model with its fixed-focus Kodet Lens. 
Costs $14.95. Then take a good look at the Kodar model 
with its faster, focusing lens. Price, $22.50—and a bargain. 


Want a snappy, modern camera? Want the 
convenience of a big, hooded, reflex viewfinder? 
Then this Kodak Duaflex III Camera is for you, 


Tt’s the newest Duaflex; with double 
exposure preventer. You can’t forget to wind 
the film. And the swell pictures you get! A 
dozen to a single roll of Kodak 620 Film— 
214’’ x 24%", or jumbo size. 

A Duaflex rates top spot on your Christmas 
list. See for yourself. Ask at your camera 
counter or photo shop. 

Photo-Greeting cards have that 


special something. Your Kodak Dealer 
will help in planning yours. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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_.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


POW’s Under Trial 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing concerning the news 
story on “Ex-POW’s Under Trial,” in 
the October 13 issue of Senior Scholas- 
tic. . 
I'm sure that many of your readers 
feel that the Army’s treatment of these 
ex-POW’s is too harsh, but I feel that 
the treatment is justified. 

I know that the Reds have supposed- 
ly given the majority of our boys un- 
imaginably cruel treatment; but in 
considering the small number of POW’s 
who collaborated with the Reds, in 
comparison with the larger number of 
GI's who took the punishment and 
held to their country’s creed and demo- 
cratic way of life, I feel that our Gov- 
ernment is dding the right thing. 

I would like to say “laurels to those 
who endured the torture ‘and main- 
tained their American way of life” and 
“God forgive those who didn’t.” 

Norma Kelley 
Kenwood High School 
Raspeburg, Md. 


Thumbs Down 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to call to your attention a cer- 
tain line from the October 27 issue of 
Senior Scholastic. The line was con- 
tained in the story entitled: “Mighty 
Fine, That Caroline.” 

In speaking of the movie, Demetrius 
and the Gladiators, the author of the 
article referred to the picture, and I 
quote, as: “a corn-ball epic.” 

I feel as though the author and the 
publication were entirely out of place 
in using the expression. 

Ped Ramsey 
Huntington East High School 
: Huntington, W. Va. 


(Thanks for writing, Ped. “Mighty 
Fine, That Caroline” was written by 
Herman Masin, our sports editor. As 


you know, Demetrius is a sequel to - 


The Robe, which was a magnificent and 
stirring motion picture. It is our impres- 
sion that Herman probably feels’ Deme- 
_trius, as a film, isn’t fit to touch the hem 
of The Robe.—Editors) 








WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


He was .an accountant for a music publishing firm 
but he spent his nights acting with an amateur group 
in London. Then a producer spotted him. Next an 
American producer brought him to the U.S. to take 
a lead with Katherine Cornell. He has played on 
Broadway, before movie cameras, and in jungle 
clearings for G.I.’s. Meet Maurice Evans in Interview 
of the Week: “TV’s Mr. Shakespeare”—p. 6 
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The Founding Fathers of America never dreamed 
of political parties—but we have them. And they 
make the wheels of government spin round. Most 
people will agree they’re necessary in national gov- 
ernment. But how about state and local government? 
Would these be more efficient if we had no political 
parties on those levels? What do you think? Both 
sides argue it out in Forum Topic of the Week: 
“State Government Without Politics!”—p. 7 


Smack between France and West Germany is the 


Saar—a thorn in the side of both countries. Smaller. 


than Rhode Island and crowded with almost a mil- 
lion people, the Saar is one of the richest areas in 
the world. Why? Coal and steel. Now France and 
Germany have buried the hatchet. The feud is over. 
What did they decide to do about the Saar? See 


“The Saar—A Barrier Becomes a Bridge”—p. 10 





In New York City for. 15¢ you can 
ride 28 miles. It may not be the 
most comfortable (see drawing, 
right), but it’s the longest, cheapest 
ride in the world. Last month the 
subway had its 50th birthday. See 
“History Behind the Headlines” 


p. 15 








American railroads are blowing a sad and lonely 
whistle. They’re losing passengers, freight, and 
money. What are they doing about it? Are they 
rolling to their doom? Or are they picking up 
speed, ready to highball ahead? See “U.S. Rail- 
roads—Where Are They Going?”—p. 12 


This was the big deal at Shrewsbury—the 
honor society—and Herbie was in. Today, 
after lunch, he was going to be tapped, 
invited into the select fellowship—good guys 
and a few meatballs. It was quite a day, 
as you'll find out in “Talk About Exclusive,” 
short story by Al Hine—p. 20 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 16; What Do 
You Know? p. 19; Careers Ahead, p. 21; Managing Your Money, p. 25; Sports, 
p. 28; Boy dates Girl, p. 30; Crossword Puzzle, p. 32; Camera Angles, p. 34; 
Following the Films, p. 37; Stamps, p. 38; Laughs, p. 39. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Actor Maurice Evans, who 


sold the Marines on Hamlet 


HE scene was a jungle area in the Pacific during World 

War II. A troupe of actors in battle fatigues was staging 
Hamlet for some Marines just back from the front. 

Actor Maurice Evans was speaking Hamlet’s line: Thus 
conscience does make cowards of us all... . 

“As I spoke,” Mr. Evans says, “a grimy unshaven young 
Marine in the first row stared fixedly up at me and said 


"'" ” 


with weary conviction, ‘Boy, you ain't kidding 

Mr. Evans considers this as fine a tribute to Shakespeare 
as he has ever heard. Mr. Evans ought to know. For the 
Shakespearean lines he has recited in the course of a brilliant 
stage career would, if laid end to end, reach from Broadway 
to Stratford-on-Avon. 


Mr. Evans is working on a production of Macbeth for 


television. The play will be presented by Hallmark Hall of 
Fame on November 28 (WNBC-TV, 4-6 p.m. EST). Evans 
did Hamlet and Richard II on Hall of Fame last year. 

“It is startling to think,” Mr. Evans says, “that the tele- 
vision audience who will see Macbeth will probably be larger 
than all the combined audiences who have seen the play 
since Shakespeare wrote it.” 

Mr. Evans has acted in films (The Story of Gilbert and 
Sullivan) and in such modern-dress plays as Dial M for 
Murder. But he is most famous for his Shakespearean roles. 


“Shakespeare Should Be Acted Out in the Classroom” 

Mr. Evans prefers live Shakespeare to the printed page. 
“! think Shakespeare should be acted out in the classroom,” 
he says. “If Julius Ceasar is presented as an antique text, 
the characters never come alive. 

“When I was in school, I had to memorize passages of 
Shakespeare before I knew what they meant. I sympathize 
with the student who halks at the ‘antique-text’ approach. 
The meaning of some passages in Shakespeare is. difficult to 
unravel. Before I can learn lines, I have to plod my way 
through footnotes to be sure what the lines mean.” 

Mr. Evans was born in Dorset, England. His first brush 
with live Shakespeare was when the boys’ school he attended 
staged A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Mr. Evans did not set out to be a professional actor. His 
first job was as an accountant. At night he acted with an 
amateur group in London. The owner of a repertory theatre 


se ye oye)«6 QUOTE OF THE WEEK x¢& x xx 


it is the friendship unstrengthened by argument that 
often sinks into an early grave.—Peter Quennell 


TV’s ‘‘Mr. Shakespeare”’ 
















saw him perform there and offered the amateur a job. 

Evans first came to the notice of London critics in roman- 
tic comedy roles—“You know, the young man with the tennis 
racket under his arm.” Then Dame May Whitty; the great 
English actress, persuaded him to join the famous Old Vic 
Company. 

“This was the most important decision I ever made,” 
Evans says. “In one season with the Old Vic, I played 
Shakespearean roles, Shaw rolés, and Greek tragedy. 

“Acting in the classics is the best training for an actor. 
You must be a bit of a singer, fencer, and dancer. You 
learn to move your body. The boy who starts out as a 
naturalistic actor is apt to be embarrassed the first time 
a role requires him really to let go.” 


“Learn Your Craft” 


While Evans was playing Hamlet, he met the American 
producer Guthrie McClintic. On being introduced, Mc- 
Clintic asked abruptly, “How would you like to go to the 
United States and play Romeo with Mrs. McClintic?” 

Evans ducked replying. He hustled a friend into a corner 
to ask, “Who in the world is Mrs. McClintic?” The lady, he 
learned, was Katherine Cornell. 

Evans’ Broadway debut with Katherine Cornell in 1935 
was the beginning of an impressive career on the American 
stage. Evans became an American citizen in 1941. “I don’t 
believe one should live in a country without assuming the 
responsibilities of citizenship,” he says. 

Mr. Evans’ advice to would-be actors is: “Join the nearest 
community-theatre group and learn vour craft.” 

Mr. Evans feels young people make a mistake in stamped- 
ing to Broadway hoping for a lucky break. 

“The competition of Broadway is so great. As production 
costs mount, fewer plays are produced. The growth of year- 
round community theatres is the healthiest development 
today. But community theatres cannot grow if too many 
actors sit unemployed in New York.” 

Mr. Evans is certain the public would welcome more 
dramatizations of great literature on TV. “I'd like to see 
some of Dickens’ stories done. And I’m trying to convince 
people George Bernard Shaw’s plays would be popular. 

“I can’t understand why Shaw isn’t read more in English 
classes today,” he says. “When I was young, I didn’t start 
to think until] I'd read Shaw—and he’s so funny in the 
bargain. Tell your readers I'd welcome some support in my 
Shaw campaign from any of them who share my enthusiasm.” 
—JEAN F. MERRILL 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 









State Government 
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Without Politics? 
A pro and con discussion: 
r a job. Shall we have party politics 
1 roman- 
he tennis Wa , in state and local government? 
he great Ries = 2 AYN |p) BS 
Old Vic Adapted from s cartoon by Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
SHADOWED—Will taking party politics out of state and local gov- ’ 
’ aan ernment result in an administration that is free of corruption? 
= ABOUT THE QUESTION Connecticut voters elected Abraham A. Ribicoff, the 
— In some remote town of the nation during the hushed Democratic nominee | for governor, over his Republica: 
ne: morning hours of November 3, a weary poll worker opponent, John Davis Lodge. But the same voters ale 
at al counted the last ballot and the 1954 elections were over. put into office a completely Republican slate of candidates 
ie cas the asiten th tight the electi to serve with Mr. Ribicoff. 
rst time oughou ation, the spotlight was on the election . . , 
contests for the Senate and the House of Representatives. ia Now Yosk, Jaced K. Javits, the igre panei 
But most of the candidates on the ballot vere contending for attorney general, was elected over his Democratic 
ie Seeal or state offices. cpponent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. However, the rest of 
merican What connection was there between these local offices io. ans. Senet tne, Senne Sy greene See 
ed, Me- adit ontiensl ocitiedl of 9 Irving M. Ives, bowed to defeat. 
political picture: 
Ay the Some people argue that the issues in state and local Some Present Examples 
> aol government have little to do with the issues that divide In some areas this proposal to separate local and state 
lady, he Democrats from Republicans in national affairs. government from national politics has already received wide 
, They say that local and state government could be acceptance. 
in 1988 greatly improved if they were divorced from national poli- Elections for judges and boards of education are often 
( tics. There would be no more “Democratic” or “Republican” non-partisan. Some cities, too, have moved towards non- 
- aan candidates for office on those two levels. political government, either by adopting the city manager 
sin pe For example, in the Maine elections this fall, voters form of government or by having their candidates for office 
8 made a definite distinction between government in Wash- selected by some form of non-partisan machinery. 
ial ingtoh and government in Augusta, the state capital. They Two states now elect their legislatures on a non-partisan 
' elected a Democratic governor, but kept their Republican ballot. Minnesota adopted this form of ballot in 1914. The 
sida Senator and Republican Representatives in the House. state of Nebraska has had a non-partisan legislature of one 
tampe In the November 2 elections, voters in other states de- chamber since 1935. 
dustin _ that the individual candidate was more important than Shall we keep politics in state and local government? 
of wail € party label he carried. Here are both sides of the question. 
lopment 
90 mally YES! won't ever get to hear about him or his auditoriums, and buying TV or radio 
s ideas. time. 
ne more . . A regular political party is the ideal TV and radio time are expensive. It 
» toe Or emaamead bad peagege ae @ — organization to give «dade all the was estimated that in New York State, 
convince on a successful election campaign. al manpower and money he needs to bring spending on airwave time came to al- 
alat. Electi ' his story to the voters. Party workers most $1,000,000 for both parties. Only 
English - — are like a football game. are ready to ring doorbells in every a party organization could raise a sum 
n't start " , you need lots of teamwork. neighborhood to sell their man. In- of money that large. 
; candidate for public office may have deed, doorbell ringing has been called a . 
y in the superior qualifications. He may pro- the “touchstone of democracy.” _ 2. Local and state political Rp crant 
rt in my pose a top notch platform. However, Furthermore, party organizations tone ore the (ne a 


usiasm.” 
MERRILL 
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unless he has organized teamwork be- 
hind him, chances are many people 


know how to raise funds to finance the 
costs of printing advertisements, hiring 


politics, 


If local and state government. werc 











Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


TOPPLED—Political machines guarantee party discipline. But 
they're not always run in the best interests of all citizens. 


made non-partisan, the grassroots of 
our present political system would be 
torn out. Political parties are necessary 
‘o run the national government eff- 
ciently. And Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike depend on local and state 
politics as a training school for men 
who later go on to national office. Al- 
most all of our Presidents had earlier 
experience in the lower offices of gov- 
ernment. 

Calvin Coolidge was governor of 
Massachusetts. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was governor of New York. Former 
President Truman started his political 
career as a highway overseer, became 
a county judge in Missouri, and went 
on to the U. S. Senate. 

If these men had not learned their 
political ABC’s in state and local gov- 
ernment, they would never have been 
able to cope with national politics. 


3. The political party guarantees re- 
sponsibility and discipline in govern- 
ment. 


A political party is out to win elec- 
tions. Therefore the party is eager to 
run the best men it can find for office. 
In that way it insures its chances of 
winning. A political organization almost 
never chooses a “crack-pot” or a dema- 





gogue as its nominee. This type of 
candidate is much more likely found 
running in a non-partisan election. 
There he can compete by drumming 
up any sort of raggle-taggle support. 

Sometimes a party falls down on the 
job of selecting good candidates. This 
happens when the continued indiffer- 
ence of the voters lets the organization 
become soft. But this is not the fault of 
the party system. It is the fault of the 
voters. 

In sessions of a state or local legis- 
lature, the majority party is responsi- 
ble for putting through a political pro- 
gram. If the people like the party’s 
program, they will probably keep that 
party in power. If they don't, they 
know exactly where to pin the blame. 
They can boot the party out of office 
at the next election. 

Because the party feels this re- 
sponsibility, it holds tight reins on in- 
dividual lawmakers. It makes sure that 
they do not promote bills that might 
harm the party’s program. 

Without these reins, lawmakers 
would never have to answer for their 
actions to all the people of the state 
or community. 

In the non-poljtical legislature, each 
member could go his own way without 


fear of discipline, so long as he got 
some special privilege for the district 
he represents. ; 

Robert E. Cushman, a Cornell Uni- 
versity professor, said that in Minne. 
sota, “non partisan legislatures . . 
have passed appropriation laws and 
imposed tax levies which no responsible 
party would have dared to enact.” 

Similarly, after a recent session of 
the Nebraska legislature, the common 
complaint was that too many members 
had joined a “fraternity of tolerance.” 
Legislator “Jones” would vote for a bill 
sponsored by legislator “Smith,” regard- 
less of merit, if legislator “Smith” would 
agree to vote for a bill sponsored by 
legislator “Jones.” ; 


- 


4. Party membership identifies the 


individual candidate. 

It’s a political fact of life—the voter 
usually doesn’t bother to learn much 
about the lesser candidates running for 
local and state office. In fact, in larger 
communities, it is difficult to find out 
much about them. 

However, when the candidate is as- 
sociated with one of the two major 
parties, the voter has at least the party's 
guarantee that the candidate is a quali- 
fied man. But what happens when the 
voter enters a polling booth in a non- 
political election? He is often con- 
fronted by two names, neither of which 
has any political meaning to him. 

Because political parties take sides 
on controversial questions of govern- 
ment, the voter knows where the 
party’s candidate stands on most issues. 
What happens in a non-partisan elec- 
tion? The candidate can easily dodge 
identifying himself with any “hot” sub- 
ject. 

Although Minnesota’s elections to the 
state legislature are supposedly non- 
partisan, word gets around as to which 
men the Democrats and Republicans 
are supporting. However, the parties 
do not draw up a platform sétting 
forth a program, Therefore, state elec- 
tions in Minnesota, it has been charged, 
often become popularity contests. 
Which candidate is the “nicer guy”? 


NO! 
1. State and local government have 
little to do with national politics. 


Visit a city council or a town board 
meeting in your home area. You'll find 
out that most of the meeting is taken 
up with talk of sewer construction oF 
sidewalk repair. 

A typical law in the state legislature 
might ban fireworks or raise teachers 
salaries. 

None of these matters has anything 
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to do with Democratic or Republican 
issues. It’s like putting a label for 
peaches on a can of pears, when local 
representatives say they are voting 
along party lines. 

The late Senator George W. Norris, 
who fathered the non-partisan system 
in his home state of Nebraska, asserted, 
“Republicans and Democrats are di- 
vided according to the views of our 
people on the-tariff . . . ship subsidies 
and similar propositions. With these 
questions, the legislatures of our states 
have nothing whatsoever to do. Legis- 
latures should be elected on state issues 
which are entirely different from na- 
tional issues.” 


2. Candidates and legislation should 
be judged on individual merit rather 
than party sponsorship. - 


A career in state or local politics 
has many hazards. For one reason or 
other a man may fail to receive the 
endorsement of his party. Or he may 
be running in a year when there is a 
landslide of votes for the opposing 
party, because his own party has fallen 
into disfavor nationally. 

In 1952, Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, a Democrat, was 
cast out of office. The people, voting 
for Eisenhower, continued in the Re- 
publican column straight down the bal- 
lot. On November 2, in a special elec- 
tion, Wyoming voters sent Senator 
O'Mahoney back to the Senate. 

In the solid Democratic South or in 
Republican Vermont, it is difficult for 
a candidate to get elected if he bears 
the tag of the political opposition. 

Non-political elections would re- 
move state and local office from the 
seesaw of national politics. Non-par- 
tisan balloting would also be more 
democratic. It would open the door 
equally to all who could muster sup- 
port on a nominating petition. 

Often good bills share the same fate 
as candidates. Much legislation pending 
in city councils and state legislatures 
fails to receive proper consideration 
because it bears the rubber stamp of 
one party or another. Many members 
of the opposition may privately admit 
they would -like to vote for a par- 
ticular measure. But it is simply not 
good politics to do so, 

Some people think that New York 
City’s financial headaches could be 
remedied a lot quicker if there were 
no political feuding between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans in the legis- 
lature at Albany. ; 


3. Pane officials won‘t be bound by 
party alty to vote as the party 
dictates. ; 


Nowadays, the public official is 
pulled in various directions by conflict- 
ing loyalties—to his party, to his con- 


stituents, and his own ideas of what is 
right. Like it or not, he is often forced 
to go along with his party because 
legislative bodies are organized along 
strict party lines. If he fails to play 
ball with his colleagues, they can bottle- 
neck all his proposals in committee, so 
that none of them gets a chance to be 
voted on. This gives him a poor record 
with the voters back home. 

When asked why he had modified 
his original opposition to the Taft- 
Hartley law, Senator Irving M. Ives, 
recent Republican candidate for the 
New York governorship, declared, “I 
have to go along with my party or 
become a maverick, and a maverick 
makes a lot of noise but doesn’t accom- 
plish anything.” (In politics, a “mav- 
erick” is a party member in name only. 
He disregards the decisions of the or- 
ganization when it comes to voting. 
The word is originally a cowboy term 
meaning an unbranded calf.) 

Under a non-political government, 
there would be no question of divided 
allegiance between party and people or 
party and legislator. 

The voters, furthermore, have dem- 
onstrated they want independence of 
party affiliation. Jacob K. Javits, of 
New York, acquired an outstanding 
reputation in the House. of Representa- 
tives for his independent views. While 
campaigning for the post of state attor- 
ney general this fall, he refused to go 
along with his Republican running 
mates in their attacks on the integrity 
of Averell Harriman, the Democratic 
nominee for governor. 

Mr. Javits ran well ahead of other 
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Republican candidates in the state elec- 
tions last week. He was the only Re- 
publican elected on the state-wide 
ticket. 


4. Political “bosses” and graft would 
disappear from local and state govern- 
ment. 


Political “machines” are not always 
run in the best interests of the citizens. | 
In the 19th century, Boss Tweed took 
over the government of New York City 
through his Democratic Tammany Hall 
organization. Once entrenched, he pro- 
ceeded to milk the city. By the time he 
was exposed and jailed he had robbed 
the taxpayers of almost $200,000,000. 

Many communities which had long 
been plagued by .poor government be- 
came better places in which to live 
after the voters decided to forget poli- 
tics in local contests. 

After a succession of Republican and 
Democratic administrations, the city of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was so heavi- 
ly in debt that the state stepped in to 
take over the city’s finances. 

In 1933, the people voted in as 
mayor Jasper McLevy, a_ Socialist. 
There are fewer than 500 registered 
Socialists in all of Bridgeport, so it is 
clear the citizens there voted for the 
man and not his party. 

Mr. McLevy has never tried to im- 
pose Socialist doctrines on the com- - 
munity. But he has given Bridgeport a 
non-political municipal government 


which is considered one of the models 
in the nation. 

The people elected him mayor for 11 
consecutive terms, 








OUTGROWN—Many cities are moving toward modern forms of 
non-political government. Is it time for our states to change over? 
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THE SAAR... 





F THE Nobel Awards Committee has 

a sense of humor, it will award the 
Peace Prize this year to the Commu- 
nist rulers in the Kremlin. 

Unintentionally, the men in _ the 
Kremlin have done more to make peace 
among the nations of the free world 
than all the efforts of men of good will. 

Thanks to the aggressive policies of 
the Reds, the free nations have awak- 
ened to the need of unity. In recent 
months, they have forged a defensive 
alliance in Southeast Asia (SEATO) and 
expanded the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO)to include an inde- 
pendent and rearmed Germany. 

Faced by the common threat of com- 
munism, age-old squabbles have been 
reconciled, ancient hatreds have been 
forgotten. 

In fact, 1954 may become known to 
future historians as the year of great 
settlements. This year saw— 

(1) Traditional rivals—Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia—bury their hatchets and 
conclude a mutual defense pact. 

(2) The three-year-old quarrel be- 
tween Iran and Britain patched up, and 
Iranian oil flowing again to the free 
world. 

(3) A settlement of the long-standing 
<lispute between Egypt and Britain over 
control of the strategic Suez Canal. 

(4) The unraveling of Trieste’s tan- 
gled troubles to the mutual satisfaction 
of Italy and Yugoslavia. 


Breaking Saar Deadlock 


These were all tremendous triumphs 
for Allied diplomacy. But perhaps the 
most spectacular success of all was the 
breaking of the Saar deadlock between 
France and Germany. 


Possibly the simplest way to tell the 
involved story of the Saar is by ques- 
tions and answers. 


1. Where and how big is the Saar? 


The Saar lies between France and 
Germany. It borders in the east and 
north on the German Federal Republic, 
and in the west and south on Luxem- 
bourg and France. 

If all the articles that have been 
written about the Saar were laid out 
end to end, they would undoubtedly 
more than cover this troublesome tract 
of land. For the Saar is relatively a 
small territory. It covers an area of only 
991 square miles (i.e., smaller than 
Rhode Island). 

But the Saar is a crowded place. 
It has a population of 976,000. It is, 
indeed, the most densely inhabited area 
in all Europe. 


2. Why is the Saar important? 


Germany has an area of 143,000 
square miles. France has an area of 
212,000 square miles. Why should these 
two big countries—neither of them ex- 
actly “land-poor’—be feuding about a 
tiny tract of land that is less than a 
thousand square miles in area? 

The answer is strictly economic. The 
Saar happens to be just about as val- 
uable a piece of property as anything 
else its size in the world. 

The territory is virtually dotted with 
coal mines and steel mills. The Saar 
produces each year 17,000,000 tons of 
coal and 3,000,000 tons of steel. (And 
coal and steel, as you know, are the 
very sinews of a nation’s economy.) 
Hence, the Saar is quite a “prize” for 
either France or Germany. 
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New York Times charts 


Charts show why Saar coal and steel are important to France. 


A Barrier Becomes a Bridge 


Let’s look at it another way. France’s 
annual steel production is about 10,000,- 
000 tons. West Germany’s is about 15,- 
700,000 tons. : 

With the Saar, France’s steel produc- 
tion could be close to that of West Ger- 
many (12,500,000 tons and 15,700,000 
tons, respectively). 

Without the Saar (i.e., with the Saar 
added to West Germany), France's 
steel production would be barely more 
than half of West Germany’s 10,000,000 
tons and 18,200,000 tons, respectively), 

Thus France needs the Saar to coun- 
terbalance West Germany’s industrial 
strengths. (See charts below.) 


3. What are the Saarlanders like? 


One can hardly tell them apart from 
the Germans. The Saarlanders speak 
German. They look and dress like the 
Germans. They sing German songs and 
drink German beer. In culture and cus- 
tom, the Saarlanders and the Germans 
are brothers under the skin. 

About a quarter of the population is 
engaged in coal mining, another quar- 
ter in the iron and steel industry. There 


is little agriculture in the Saar. Most . 


of the food is brought in from France, 


4. What is the history of the Saar? 


One of the border regions between 
France and Germany, the Saar has 
changed hands several times. 

Originally—in the days of Julius 
Caesar—it was part of the Roman En- 
pire. Centuries later, it came under 
control of Charlemagne. 

Then—to skip a few more centuries 
—in the year 1697, the Saar was joined 
to France. During the Revolution of 
1789, it became a French department 
(state). 

But in 1815, following the Napole- 
onic Wars, the Saar was grabbed by 
Prussia. When the German Empire was 
formed in 1871, both Prussia and the 
Saar became part of it. The Saar re 
mained under German control until the 
end of World War I. 

The Treaty of Versailles (the peace 
treaty that followed World War I) de- 
prived Germany of the Saar and placed 
it under the League of Nations. The 
French government was given posses 
sion of the Saar coal mines to compen- 
sate for the deliberate damage done by 
the Germans to the coal mines in n 
ern France. 

Then in a referendum held in Jat 
uary 1935, the Saarlanders—under the 
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heavy pressure of Nazi propaganda— 
yoted to join Hitler's Germany. 

Finally, at the end of World War II, 
the French occupied the Saar. They or- 
ganized it into a semi-independent state. 
The Saarlanders were given a large 
measure of self-government in internal 
affairs. The only exception was the bar- 
ring of political parties which advocated 
reunion with Germany. 


5, What are the Saar’s economic 
ties to France? 


Economically, the Saar was bound 
closely to France—by means of a cus- 
toms union and a common currency. 
In other words, there was to be no duty 
placed on exports and imports between 
France and the Saar. Also, the Saar 
was to use French money. 

Although these were “temporary” 
measures (subject to revision at a final 
German peace settlement), they never- 
theless irked the Germans. The latter 
continued to regard the Saar as “Ger- 
man. 

The French, on the other hand, point 
out that the economies of the Saar and 
France are complementary, that they 
dovetail with one another. 

They argue that the Saar—rich in coal 
and poor in food—is better off being 
linked to France than to Germany. 
France is the biggest supplier of food- 
stuffs to the Saar, and is also the Saar’s 
biggest single customer of steel and 
coal. 

Moreover, they insist that if the Saar 
were cut off from the nearby iron mines 
in French Lorraine, it could not pos- 
sibly thrive in the German market. For 
Germany has enough coal and steel 
of her own. : 

Curiously enough, the Saarlanders 
themselves seem to agree with the 
French arguments. Though Germany 
appeals to their hearts—the sentimental 
appeal, France appeals to their pockets 
-the economic appeal. In the 1952 
elections, the Saarlanders voted over- 
whelmingly for the parties that sup- 
ported continued economic ties with 
France. 


6. How was the Saar “log-jam” 
broken? 


There was a good deal of drama be- 
fore the French and the Germans finally 


. teached a compromise agreement on 


the thorny Saar question. 

It happened during the series of his- 
toric conferences that were held in Paris 
last month. The French Premier, Pierre 
Mendes-France, had served notice that 
he would not sign any pact to xearm 
Germany or restore German independ- 
ence—until the issue of the Saar was 
settled. 

Thus the Saar became the very king- 
pin in the entire Atlantic Alliance setup. 
The success or failure of the West 
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For over 200 years the Saar has been a problem for France and Germany. 


European defense system hinged on a 
solution of the Saar dispute.* 

The settlement was negotiated in di- 
rect, face to face, talks between the two 
Prime Ministers—Germany’s Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and France’s Premier 
Mendes-France. The two men came up 
with a compromise literally at the elev- 
enth hour, just a few moments before 
the time set for the 15 nations to sign 
the series of interlocking defense pacts. 

Here is how it happened, in the 
words of U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles: 

“Then on Friday night [October 22] 
Chancellor Adenauer and Mr. Mendes- 
France went into a session and they 
started at 10 o'clock Friday evenjng 
and they sat together until three o'clock 
in the morning. Then they broke up .. . 
They took a few hours of repose and 
they went back again into session the 
first thing Saturday morning. 

“And they were still in session. And 
when we gathered at Quai d’Orsay [the 
French Foreign Ministry] for the sign- 
ing of these things on the—early in the 
afternoon, at three o’clock—we didn’t 
know at that time whether they'd come 
to an agreement or not, or whether 
this—all of this here—all wouldn’t blow 
up. 
“And you can imagine that we were 
a bit nervous as we stood around the 
Quai d’Orsay with our pens in our 
hands and not knowing whether there 
was going to be anything to sign or 
not.” 


7. What are the principal provisions 
of the Saar settlement? 

Briefly, they are as follows: 

(a) The Saar is to be “European- 
ized”—i.e., placed under the authority 
of the newly created seven-nation West- 
ern European Union (composed of 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, West Germany and 
Italy). s 
(b) A commissioner for the Saar is 





to be chosen by the WEU. He is to be 
a “neutral”—i.e., neither a Frenchman, 
German, nor Saarlander. 

(c) French currency is to be re- 
tained as the money of the Saar. 

(d) The French-Saar economic un- 
ion is to remain in force, but Germany 
is to be permitted to sell more goods 
in the Saar. 

(e) A referendum is to be held in 
the Saar within three months. This is 
to give an opportunity to the Saarland- 
ers to vote for or against the agreement. 
The pro-German parties shall have com- 
plete freedom to campaign against the 
agreement. 

(f) If the agreement is approved in 
the referendum, elections are to be held 
for a Saar legislature. In this election, 
however, no campaigning shall be per- 
mitted against the “Europeanization” of 
the Saar or for the return of the Saar 
to Germany. 

(g) This whole arrangement for the 
Saar is not to be regarded as perma- 
nent. It may be changed when a final 
peace treaty is signed with a re-united 
Germany. 


8. What comes next? 


A serious hurdle still lies ahead— 
ratification of the agreement by the 
German and French parliaments. 

In both countries, there are “die- 
hard” nationalists. Some of the French, 
though pleased with the Saar settle- 
ment, are still opposed to granting the 
Germans independence and the right 
to rearm. Some of the Germans, on the 
other hand, feel that the Saar was too 
high a price to pay for independence 
and rearmament. 

There may be delays and long de- 
bates, but most observers seem agreed 
that the two parliaments will in the end 
approve the Saar settlement. 

And thus the Saar, for some two 
hundred ‘years a barrier, may soon (let 
us hope) become a bridge to Franco- 
German cooperation. 











HE nation’s railroads are in trouble. 

Airlines, automobiles, and buses are 
taking away many of their passengers. 
Trucks are winning over much of their 
freight. 

Unless the railroads do something in 
a hurry, they may find themselves left 
with very little profitable traffic. 

In the quarter-century since 1929, 
American industrial production has 
doubled. But the ton-miles of freight 
hauled by the railroads have climbed 
only 45 per cent. During the same pe- 
riod, the U. S. population has increased 
by more than 30 per cent. But rail pas- 
senger travel has actually taken a drop— 
down 40 per cent. 

The railroads aren’t even holding 
their own, let alone expanding their 
position in the nation’s transportation 
system. 

In more ways than one, the auto- 
mobile has been responsible for these 
losses by the railroads. With more than 
46,000,000 private cars on the high- 
ways, Americans have become a nation 
of motor tourists. Millions prefer to pick 
their own routes, dress casually, and 
drive their own automobiles on their 
vacations. That has cost the railways a 
large percentage of their revenue. 


Competition from the Air 


In addition, the increase in automo- 
biles resulted in a vast system of paved 
highways to replace the muddy ruts of 
earlier days. These new roads were 
capable of carrying heavy trucks loaded 
with merchandise. The inter-city truck- 





U.S. Railroads ...Where Are| 


Autos, buses, trucks, and airplanes have cut into 
railroad income, but the roads are fighting back 


ing industry began to develop. Today 
it is offering the railroads fierce com- 
petition. 

In the 1930's, the airlines began their 
major development of routes and equip- 
ment. At first they offered a high-priced 


service to people who were in a hurry , 


and didn’t care how much it cost to get 
to their destination. After World War II, 
however, former Air Force pilots bought 
war surplus planes and started what is 
known as non-scheduled “air-coach” 
service. Their rates were so low they 
were able to attract. customers who 
would never have dreamed of traveling 
any other way but on the lowest priced 
trains. 

The regular scheduled airlines soon 
followed suit. They offered jow-fare, 
scheduled planes, without meals or 
fancy frills, to the type of traveler who 
used to go by rail coach. 

Today the fastest scheduled airliners 
make the transcontinental trip in about 
seyen hours, compared with nearly 60 
hours for a fast train. Air coaches take 
12 to 17 hours for the trip, and their 
fares run about the same price as rail 
coaches. 

The railroads have been able to hold 
on to short-run passenger hauls and 
commuter routes between suburbs and 
big cities. But the airlines have been 
experimenting with helicopters. These 
would carry passengers on short trips 
into the heart of a city without the time 


if iy 


loss suffered between the city and the 
airport. 

However, few railroads like to eam 
a major share of their business from 
commuters. That’s because they have to 
use large numbers of cars and locomo- 
tives going one way during just a few 
hours of the day. For the rest of the 
time, the equipment is kept idle. Com. 
muter service is generally the least prof- 
itable of all for a railroad and frequently 
results in big losses for the line. Rail- 
roads lost $704,000,000 last year cany- 
ing people. 


Trucks Fight the Rails 


The railroads spread their network of 
tracks throughout a large area of ou 
country long before modern highways 
were built. In many cases, cities or 
towns grew up in a certain place be- 
cause the area was served by a railroad. 

But many of these towns are small, 
and it is costly for a railroad to serve 
them with frequent service. It takes a 
locomotive and at least two men to 
move a single freight car of goods. But 
a truck, which can carry almost the 
contents of a freight car, doesn’t cost as 
much to run or require the manpower 
and equipment. 

For this reason, trucks have been 
able to serve many small towns at much 
lower cost than the railroads. Further- 
more, trucks can be much more flexible 
‘'» their movements. A_ train needs 
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Truck trailers ride “‘piggy-back”’ on the New Haven Railroad. ers. Trailers travel by rail to their destination, then are 
Special flat cars have been designed to carry two large trail- loaded, hooked up to truck tractors, and sent on their wey. 
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They Going? 


tracks. But a truck can travel over al- 
most any road and into remote byways. 
And truckers don’t have to wait until 
they accumulate enough freight to fill a 
whole train. Hence, they can offer much 
more frequent and lower-cost service to 
many areas that haven't the population 
or the industries to support fast and 
frequent train service. 

About the only kind of freight that 
trains can be sure of getting is bulk 
materials such as coal and grain. But 
inland water carriers have been taking 
away some of that business, too. 

Railroad officials protest that planes 
get Federal Government subsidies in 
the form of over-payments for trans- 
porting mail. They also point out that 
trucks receive public aid by having their 
roads provided for them out of tax 
funds. Trains, they point out, must run 
on tracks the companies build and main- 
tain with their own money. On the 
other hand, truckers argue that they 
pay their share of road costs through 
gasoline and license taxes of various 


kinds 


/ Needed: More Research 


At least one railroad man blames the 
railroads themselves for their plight. 
Warren W. Brown, president of the 
Monon Railroad, said that planes and 
trucks have taken business away from 
the railroads “by doing a better job than 
the person or thing that had it before.” 

Brown called for increased spending 
on new equipment plus larger outlays for 
research. He believes that research has 
been getting “pitifully small” amounts 
compared with the need. A rail official 
recently boasted that the industry has 
spent $7,000,000 for experiments in re- 
cent years. However, it has been pointed 
out that by comparison with many other 
industries that figure is practically noth- 
ing at all. In other fields, individual 
companies spend that much in a year. 
And the railroads comprise a $27,000,- 
000,000 industry with annual revenues 
exceeding $3,000,000,000. 

In 1950, the Association of American 
Railroads set up a research laboratory 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
at the great rail center of Chicago. 
Much important rail research has been 
conducted there and elsewhere to im- 
prove the quality of passenger service, 
speed up freight handling, and improve 
roadbed maintenance and general safety 
and economy. 

One result of recent research is the 
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Talgo train may help to bring back passenger revenue. Train can take curves at 
high speed, cutting down running time, and costs much less to build and service. 


system known as CTS (centralized 
traffic control). This permits one man, 
with a system of switches and an elec- 
tric map of his territory, to control entire 
sections of a railroad. From his post, he 
can start, stop, and switch trains over 
an area as large as 450 miles. This de- 
velopment, it is said, has greatly im- 
proved safe and speedy handling of 
freight and passenger trains. 

Probably the two most important de- 
velopments of recent years, as far as the 
public is concerned, have been the in- 
troduction of diesel-electric locomotives 
and streamlined trains on most lines. 
Larger freight cars, use of roller bear- 
ings to reduce breakdowns, and many 
other new devices also have improved 
service and cut operating costs. For the 
most part, however, railroads are run 
pretty much as they were run 50 years 
ago. 


Linking Coast to Coast 


This situation has disturbed many 
railroad officials and stockholders. Last 
June, railroad stockholders voted out of 
office executives of two major eastern 
roads—the New York Central System 
and the New York, New Haven, & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

The New York Central has been 
losing revenue and profit. For the first 
nine months of 1954, the New York 
Central’s operating revenue (from 
freight, passenger travel, mail, express, 
and other revenues) amounted to 
$527,019,867. The net loss for this pe- 
riod was $5,121,146. In the preceding 
year, for the first nine months of 1953 
the total operating revenue was $624,- 
220,615. And the railroad showed a 
profit of $26,349,314. 

Robert R. Young, a Texas financier 
and railroader, took over the Central 





system. Patrick McGinnis became head 
of the New Haven. Both men have 
been outspoken critics of current rail 
practices. Both have talked of making 
drastic changes in their lines. 

Young created a stir in the United 
States after World War II. As head of 
another group of railroads he ran full- 
page ads in many papers saying, “A 


_hog can cross the country without 


changing trains but you can’t.” 

Young was criticizing the fact that 
eastern roads run only up to or near the 
Mississippi. Railways serving the West 
usually have their terminals at Chicago, 
St. Louis, or New Orleans. At that time, 
a transcontinental passenger had to 
change trains at one of these points, 
usually at Chicago, although freight cars 
were switched from line to line without 
any unloading of hogs or other goods. 

Young wanted to bring together a 
group of railroads into a single system 
that would operate trains from coast to 
coast. He didn’t succeed. But his»efforts 
helped to convince other railroads that 
they ought to change their policies. 
Cars now are transferred from road to 
road, so a passenger traveling from 
coast to coast doesn’t actually have to 
change from train to train himself. 
However, the trains still don’t cross the 
country; only individual cars or groups 
of cars do. 


Talgo—Train of Future 


Young for years has talked of a Train 
X. This would be a low-slung, low-cost, 
high-speed train. He had one built some 
years ago but it is still in storage. He 
and -McGinnis, along with the heads of 
two other eastern roads, recently began 
negotiations for construction of a simi- 
lar train, modeled after the Spanish 
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Talgo train. American Car and Foundry 
Industries has built such a train here. 
On a test run last summer between New 
Haven, Conn., and Boston it reached a 
speed.of 102.8 m.p.h. 

Each Talgo car has only two wheels 
and hooks on to the rear end of the 
preceding car in the same way a trailer 
hooks on to a tractor. The Talgo car 
weighs 75 per cent less than the ordi- 
nary passenger car and is four feet 
lower. The floor of the car is only 18 
inches above the rails. The weight of 
the passengers is cradled between the 
wheels rather than on top of them. This 
helps the train hug the rails and enables 
it to take curves at high speeds, thus 
reducing running time. 

Young and McGinnis see a Talgo- 
type train as the answer to many of 
their passenger troubles. In addition to 
being faster, the Talgo would cost about 
half as much per seat as present pas- 
senger equipment. The cost of the train 
would drop even more as it goes into 
mass production. 

The low cost of the Talgo would per- 
mit railroads to lower their fares while 
providing faster service. 


Stations Go Modern 


McGinnis also wants to make many 
changes in the kind of stations the New 
Haven has. Many of them serve small 
commuter towns. McGinnis doesn’t see 
any sense in having elaborate buildings 
which are costly to build and maintain. 
He feels that all such a station needs is 
a shelter, for most passengers drive to 
the station and wait in their cars until 
the train arrives. McGinnis would also 
like to locate stations on the edge of 
towns, so that more people would have 
parking space for their cars. He feels 
that this would encourage much more 
train travel. His railroad needs passen- 
ger patronage. Thirty per cent of its 








business—a very high rate—comes from 
passenger service. 

Young of the New York Central also 
is interested in some changes in sta- 
tions. He wants to tear down famed 
Grand Central Station in New York 
City, replace it with a less costly ter- 
minal, and build the world’s highest 
building on the site. 

Many big city terminals are believed 
to be too costly and outmoded. Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City was 
built at a time when architects be- 
lieved the best structures were those 
that copied ancient Greek and Roman 
buildings. Pennsylvania Station is a 
replica of the Roman Baths of Cara- 
calla, with the baths replaced by tracks. 
Of course, the Romans never intended 
the building to be used as a railroad 
station. And it is felt now that a build- 
ing especially designed as a station 
would serve better than one that was 
meant as a bathhouse. 

Some attempts to modernize rail- 
roading have met with difficulties. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, once a 
major freight car maker, wanted to pro- 
duce a low-priced box car made of ply- 
wood. But the Association of American 
Railroads refused to approve it. 


Trucks Ride Piggy-back 


Many roadroaders have for years felt 
that the best way to beat the competi- 
tion from trucks was to join them. This 
led to the “piggy-back” service—car- 
rying loaded truck trailers by rail on 
flat cars. When the trailers arrive at the 
town for which their goods are destined, 
the trailers are removed from the train, 
hooked up to truck tractors, and sent 
on their way. 

A few roads have tried this, some 
using their own trucks, others offering 
the service to trucking companies. A 
special flat car has been designed that 
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Freight traffic, too, has decreased, but 
not as sharply as passenger traffic. 


carries two large trailers. But truckers 
have objected, and the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission —which regulates 
both industries — has held up some of 
these plans for more study. It is be- 
lieved, though, that piggy-back service 
will some day be widely used. It cuts 
out the waste of parallel service, where 
trucks run on roads alongside the rail- 
road lines. And it reduces handling 
costs, since much freight hauled by rail 
has to be put into trucks for final de- 
livery. 

Many railroads have resorted to 
shortening their routes in order to re- 
duce unprofitable runs. Mileage oper- 
ated in passenger service by the rail- 
roads has dropped from 226,800 in 
1929 to 128,900 last year. 

But railroads aren’t always permitted 
to drop unprofitable routes. States or 
Federal agencies must approve all line 
changes. And they will not approve 
dropping a line, even though it loses 
money, if they feel that it is in the pub- 
lic interest to continue its operation. 


Help from Uncle Sam 


James M. Symes, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, recently ‘made 
eight suggestions for action by the Fed- 
eral Government to assist railroads in 
modernizing their equipment. Among 
these suggestions were: 

(1) The Federal Government taxes 
freight (3 per cent) and passenger (10° 
per cent) transportation. Mr. Symes 
suggested that the Federal Government 
return the equivalent of this tax to the 
railroads. The railroads would be re- 
quired to match the money, dollar for 
dollar, and earmark the combined funds 
for keeping track networks and road- 
beds up to date. 

(2) Most railroads lose money on 
passenger transportation, but they pay 
taxes to the Federal Government on all 
their income from the profitable freight 
end of the business. Mr. Symes sug- 
gested that the Federal Government 
provide some form of tax relief for the 
deficit created by passenger service. 

(3) Railroads play a key role in our 
national defense. They were the trans- 
portation workhorse of World War IL 
Mr. Symes asked that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide financial aid to enable 
railroads to buy freight and passenger 
equipment for stockpiling in case of 
national emergency. 

Railroads are indispensable for many 
types of distribution and the hauling of 
passengers,. Cargo planes with glider 
trains, helicopters, atom-powered trucks 
of the future—these will not be able 
completely to replace the railroads. But 
the railroads face a long, uphill fight 
before they can expect to hold their 
own against the fierce competition from 
other carriers. 
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October 27, 1904, New York City 

went wild with excitement. Bells 
rang, whistles blew, City Hall blazed 
with flags and bunting. At 2:24 p.m., 
the mayor of New York, the Hon. 
George B. McClellan, resplendent in 

ince Albert and top hat, finished his 
speech and descended into a hole in the 
ground. He stepped into the cab of an 
electric train composed of olive-green 
wooden cars loaded with Very Impor- 
tant Persons, fitted a solid silver throttle 
into the controls, and piloted the first 
New York Subway train on its initial 
run. 

That first trip covered nine miles in 
26 minutes. Each car in the five-car 
train seated 56 passengers. From 2:30 
to 6 o'clock, other trains took off with 
27,000 passengers permitted to ride 
free. 

Men fought, kicked and pummeled 
one another to get on; women were 
dragged out screaming or swooning. 
The first subway rush set a pattern that 
has never let up. From 6 o’clock to mid- 
night, 150,000 more of the public joined 
the carnival and bought 5-cent tickets 
to ride to the end of the line. 


50th Birthday in N. Y. 


The 50th anniversary of this impor- 
tant birthday in municipal transporta- 
tion, celebrated last month in New York, 
forces us to realize how much we have 
come to depend on rapid transit in our 
modern urban civilization. 

Great cities“are a comparatively re- 
cent development in the world’s history. 
With the possible exception of Rome at 
the height of her empire, not until the 
18th century did any city exceed a mil- 
lion in population. 

In the horse-and-buggy days, most 
people earned their living from agricul- 
ture and even tradesmen were com- 
pelled to live close to their shops. It was 
only when the Industrial Revolution 
squeezed great concentrations of fac- 
tory workers into narrow areas that cities 
began to grow like mushrooms. 

Transportation had to keep step with 
this urban growth. In some cities horse 
cars expanded from __ stage-coaches. 
(There were even a few horse-car lines 


still running in New York for a decade - 


after the first subway was built.) The 
electric trolley or tram car arrived, of 
course, after the mid-19th century, with 
the coming of electric generating plants. 
But they required surface tracks and 
overhead wires that badly hampered 
street traffic. 

In the meantime, as the great cities 
spread out over wider and wider areas, 
more and more people had to live long 
distances from their jobs. Many mechan- 
‘cal minds wondered how to get the 
traffic off the streets. Clearly, this would 
require tunneling on a grand scale, a 
costly process, (The New York Subways 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





They Fly Through the Ground 
with the Greatest of Ease 


cost from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 
per mile to build.) 


London Had First Subway 


The honor of constructing the first 
subway system fell to London. It was 
called the “Underground” or sometimes 
the “Tube.” Begun in 1853 and opened 
in 1863, it was at first operated by 
steam locomotives—a pretty dirty busi- 
ness! But in 1890 it was electrified, as 
have been all subways since. The Lon- 
don Underground today is one of the 
cleanest and most efficient in the world. 
Its fares are based on mileage traveled, 
and run from 3% cents up. 

The Paris “Metro,” which was opened 
in 1900, is also an excellent and con- 
venient system linking every section of 
the French capital. First- and second- 
class cars are provided, the first at 
slightly higher fares. 

The first subway system to be built 
in the United States was in Boston, 
opened in 1898. Besides Boston and 
New York, only three other American 
cities have subways as yet—Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland. 

New York’s first stretch of nine miles 


has grown enormously. Operated by a. 


private company called the Interboro 
Rapid Transit Company, it was later 
joined by another company, the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit, and in the 1930s 
by the “Independent” lines, built by the 
city itself. 

All these lines, often in financial dif- 
ficulties, have since been consolidated 
into one city-owned system run by the 
New York Transit Authority. With 241 


miles of track, it is today the largest in 
the world (London has 220, Chicago 
81, and Paris 78). It carries more than 
5,000,000 passengers a day. 


Longest, Cheapest Ride in World 


New subway lines are being projected 
in New York, tunneling under rivers 
and the harbor te join all five boroughs 
of the city. Elevated railways, built for 
a time in the 1880s, are gradually being 
replaced by bus and subway transpor- 
tation. New York’s subway fares, which 
stayed 5 cents for many years, have 
now jumped to 15 cents. But one can 
ride’as much as 28 miles for a single 
fare—the longest and cheapest ride in 
the world. 

There are subway systems today in 
great cities all over the world. The 
Soviet Union, not to be outdone by 
despised “capitalism,” opened the Mos- 
cow Metro in 1935. Those- who have 
seen it say it is not very efficient, but 
that its stations are the most ornate in 
the world, with frescoed ceilings, crys- 
tal chandeliers, and marble floors. 

Latest of the world’s metropolises to 
build fine modern subways are Toronto, 
Canada, and Stockholm, Sweden. 

Underground rapid transit is un- 
doubtedly here to stay. But its future is 
bound up with the fate of our great 
cities. The enormous growth of sub- 
urban areas. and the continued conges- 
tion of central business districts have 
made it ‘more necessary than ever to 
move people fast and far into the open 
and more livable countryside. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 





Brown Brohthers photo 
Between 1910 and 1915, New York subways had special cars reserved for women. 














On November 2 more than 
40,000,000 Americans flocked to the 
polls. They voted for 37 Senators, 
435 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 33 governors, and 
thousands of local candidates. 


Whén the total count of the num- 
ber of voters is completed, it will 
probably come close to the 42,324,345 
who voted in 1950. That was the 
record vote for an off-year non- 
Presidential election. 

The election was one of the closest 
in many years. In some states the re- 
sults (especially for governor in New 
‘York, and for Senators in Oregon and 
New Jersey) could be changed by 
later recounts. 

The election showed no over- 
whelming popular trend. However, 
the Democrats rejoiced. In the new, 
Eighty-fourth Congress they would 
have 20 more Representatives and 
probably two more Senators than 
they had in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. Unless some of the results are 
reversed by recounts, the Democrats 
would now be the majority party in 
both House and Senate. They would 
thus be entitled to name the House 
Speaker and committee chairmen. 

On the other hand, Republicans 
were thankful that they had kept the 
Democratic party's gains so low. In 
recent years, the minority party in 
an off-year election has gained an 
average of 42 seats in the House and 
7 in the Senate. 

In general, the people voted for 
middle-of-the-road policies. Extreme 
liberals and extreme conservatives 
alike went down to defeat. 

And probably never before had 
the single vote of the individual citi- 
zen been so important. A change of 
one vote in each election district in 
New York would have given Repub- 
lican Irving Ives the governorship 
over his Democratic opponent, 
Averell Harriman. A shift of one vote 
in each of Oregon’s voting precincts 
would have re-elected Sen. Guy 
Cordon rather than Richard L. 
Neuberger. In North Arlington, N.J., 
a city of approximately 16,000, the 
winning candidate for mayor edged 





Democrats Hold Congress 


out his opponent by a single vote. 
And in Coeymans, N.Y. the assessor 
was elected by one vote. 


The Senate 
Before Election After Election 
Republicans 49 47 
Democrats 46 48 
Independent 1 1 


Official recounts in close races 
could change these totals. 

The Republicans captured Senate 
seats from the Democrats in three 
states—Iowa, Colorado, and Ohio. 
In Iowa, Republican Rep. Thomas 
Martin defeated Sen. Guy Gillette, 
who had three times before been 
elected to the Senate. Iowa is an ag- 
ricultural state. Therefore, many 
observers saw this as a sign that 
farmers were not too dissatisfied 
with the farm legislation of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The Democrats won five Senate 
seats that had previously been held 
by Republicans. These were in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Oregon, Wyoming, 
and Nevada. 

In Kentucky, 76-year-old former 
Vice President Alben Barkley won 
a seat from Republican Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper. Barkley had 
served four terms in the Senate be- 
fore becoming “Veep.” He is the 
fourth man in-history to serve as a 
Senator after having been Vice Pres- 
ident. Andrew Johnson is the only 
man to have moved from Senator, 
to Vice President, to President, to 
Senator. 

In Michigan, an AFL labor leader, 
Patrick V. McNamara, won over Re- 
publican Sen. Homer Ferguson. In 
Oregon, barring a reversal when 
votes are recounted, magazine 
writer Richard Neuberger narrowly 
defeated Republican Sen. Guy 
Cordon. 

In 11 states Republican victories 
kept seats on their side of the floor. 
In New Jersey, former Rep. Clifford 
P. Case nosed out Democratic Rep. 
Charles Howell by 3,000 votes. This 
may be changed by official recount. 

The Senate seats for 19 other states 
remained Democratic. In Illinois, 





Democratic Sen. Paul Douglas de- 
feated his Republican opponent, 
Joseph T. Meek. Douglas is a former 
economics professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In South Carolina, former Goy, 
J. Strom Thurmond was elected to 
the Senate as a “write-in” candidate. 
His name didn’t appear on the ballot. 
This was the first time in history a 
write-in candidate had been elected 
to the Senate. Thurmond is a former 
high school teacher of agriculture 
and a former judge. 


House of Representatives 
Before the elections this had been the 
line-up in the House: 
Republicans 218 
(plus one vacancy in a Republican district) 
Democrats 212 
(plus 3 vacancies in Democratic districts) 
Independent 1 
(Rep. Frazier Reams, 9th Ohio District) 


As a result of the election, the Re- 
publicans picked up four seats that 
had previously been Democratic. 
The Democrats gained 21 seats that 
had previously been Republican. 
They also won the seat of Independ- 
ent Reams in Ohio. The four va- 
cancies were split evenly—two for 
the Democrats, two for the Repub- 
licans. Thus, the Democrats made a 
net gain of 20 seats in the House. 

The new House line-up in January: 

Democrats 232 
Republicans 203 

A total of 51 women—a record 
number—sought election to the 
House. At least 15—also a record 
number—were elected. 

In Florida, voters elected a Repub- 
lican, William C. Cramer, to the 
House. He will be Florida’s first Re- 
publican Representative since Recon- 
struction days after the Civil War. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


Of the 33 contests for governor, 
the Democrats won 18 and the Re- 
publicans 15. The Democrats will 
take over eight state houses that had 
previously been Republican. The 
Republicans failed to win a single 
governorship from the Democrats. 

In New York, Democrat Avere 
Harriman, former financier and dip- 
lomat, defeated Sen. Irving Ives. 
election was so close, however, that 
the recount may change the r 
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Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., son 
of the late President, was defeated 
by Republican Rep. Jacob Javits for 
Attorney General. Roosevelt was the 
only Democrat running for state of- 
fice to be defeated. 

In Connecticut, Abraham Ribicoff 
defeated Republican Gov. John 
Davis Lodge, who was running for re- 
election. Republicans in Connecti- 
cut won all other state offices. 

Democratic Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
was elected to an unprecedented 
fifth term in Ohio. Also in Ohio, 
Robert A. Taft, Jr., son of the late 
Senator Taft, was elected to the 
state House of Representatives. It 
was his first try for elective office. 

After the January inaugurations 
there will be 27 Democratic gover- 
nors and 21 Republican governors. 


IMPORTANT REFERENDUMS 


In 87 states voters decided on 232 
local issues in addition to selecting 
candidates for office: 

Louisiana and Georgia approved 
proposals designed to nullify the Su- 
preme Court decision ending segre- 
gation in the public schools. 

Michigan voted an $80,000,000 
bonus to its Korean war veterans. 

San Francisco voted against ex- 


‘tending the run of its famous cable 


cars. The route of the cars had re- 
cently been cut in half as an econ- 
omy measure. The people—given an 
opportunity to approve or disapprove 
this cut—approved. 

Raritan Township, N.J., voted to 
change its name to Edison in honor 
of the inventor of the electric light, 
whose laboratory was in its area. 

‘Eight communities rejected pro- 
posals to add fluorides to their city 
water systems. The eight were Salem, 
Ore., Meadville, Pa., Greensboro, 
N.C., Birmingham, Ala., Atlantic 
City, N.J., Freemont, Nebr., Sunny- 
vale, Calif., and Peekskill, - N.Y. 
Two communities—Mountain Home, 
Ark., and Palo Alto, Calif., appraved 
the addition of fluorides. Those fa- 
voring fluorides in? the water claim 
it helps combat tooth decay. Oppo- 
nents say the process has not been 
proved absolutely safe. 


WHAT -THE ELECTION MEANS 


When the 84th Congress convenes 
for its first session on January 5, 1955, 
the Democrats will probably control 
both the House and the Senate. Rep. 
Sam Rayburn of Texas will become 
Speaker of the House. Sen. Lyndon 
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International News photo 


French End Rule in India 


France’s 280-year rule over four “pin- 
points” of India ended this month. The 
French Tricolor was lowered in Pon- 
dichery (capital of French India), Kari- 
kal, Mahe, and Yanaon. The flag of In- 
dia was raised as the territories became 
part of India. Total area of four terri- 
tories is 196 square miles. Combined 
population is about 325,000. 

In photo, Count Stanislas Astrorog, 
French Ambassador in India, signs the 
agreement handing over the four settle- 
ments. Only other foreign settlements 
in India are three belonging to Portu- 
gal. Largest of these is Goa. 





Johnson of Texas will return as 
Majority Leader of the Senate. Chair- 
manships of all Congressional com- 
mittees will pass from the Republi- 
cans to the Democrats. 

The Democrats will control the 
Senate with the help of Sen. Wayne 
Morse, the Independent of Oregon. 
He has said that he will vote with 
the Democrats in organizing the Sen- 
ate. Morse’ was elected as a Republi- 
can but broke with the party in the 
1952 Presidential election. In the last 
Congress he voted with-Republicans 
to organize the Senate. 

In the House, 72-year-old Sam 
Rayburn will not find the job of 
Speaker new. He has held the post 
for a total of nine years in the past— 
longer than any other man in the his- 
tory of our country. He will be the 
most powerful man in the 84th Con- 


gress. As Speaker, he will be the pre- 
siding officer of the House and 
Democratic leader. He will have a 
great deal to do with pushing the 
President's program through Con- 
gress. He will help decide which bills 
should be taken up and in what 
order they should be considered. 

For the next two years, Rayburn 
will be helping enact the program of 
a Republican President. 

Sometimes in a situation like this 
the Congress and the President do 
not work together and legislation is 
stymied. Soon after the elections, 
however, the President made it clear 
that he hoped to establish “close, 
cordial, and constructive” relations 
with Congress. The, President de- 
clared: “I believe in certain pro- 
grams which I think represent 
progress for America. I am going to 





continue to work for them, and if 
there are any roadblocks thrown in 
the way of cooperation, I am not 
going to be responsible. I am going 
to do my very best right down the 
line.” Both sides hoped for harmony. 


ELECTION SIDELIGHTS 


PIn Vermont, Mrs. Consuelo 


Northrop Bailey, a 55-year-old law- 
yer,. became the first woman to be 
elected Lieutenant Governor of a 
state. Vermonters regard the post as 
a stepping-stone to governorship. 


PIn Hawaii, Democrats captured 
control of both houses of the legis- 
lature. It was the first time in the 54- 
year history of the territory that the 
Democrats had gained control of 
either house. 

PIn New York State, the American 
Labor Party lost its right to auto- 
matic listing on the state’s election 
ballots. It polled less than 50,000 
votes. The party will have to file 
12,000 petitions with at least 50 sig- 
natures from every county to get on 
the ballot in future state-wide elec- 
tions. In the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tions, the party polled 500,000 votes 
for Henry A. Wallace. The ALP 
vote has fallen off because of the 
party's close Communist ties. 

PIn New York City, prices on the 
Wall Street stock market jumped an 
average of $5.69 a share the day 
after election. It was the biggest ad- 
vance in a single day since Septem- 
ber 1939. The spurt reflected 
business relief at the limited Demo- 
cratic victory. Wall Street had been 
anticipating a much greater Demo- 
cratic sweep. The Democrats are 
traditionally less sympathetic to 
business problems than Republicans. 


PIn Washington, D.C., voteless as 
usual, citizens stayed home. 


Reds Down U.S. Plane 


Red MIG‘s in the Far East shot 
down a U.S. reconnaissance plane. 


Two Soviet jet fighters (MIG’s) 
shot down an American B-29 photo- 
mapping plane over Japan's north- 
ernmost island of Hokkaido, on 
Sunday morning, November 7. 

All of the 11 U.S. crewmen bailed 
out before the crash. One was dead 
when found by rescue teams. 

The U.S. plane was on a mapping 
run when the Soviet MIG’s—from 
nearby Russian-held Kurile Islands— 
launched their attack. Members of 


the U.S. crew reported (and radar 
sightings confirmed) that the attack 
occurred at least five miles inside 
Japanese territory. 

The MIG’s made no warning 
passes. They attacked the U.S. plane 
in two firing passes each. The U.S. 
plane did not return the fire of the 
attacking Soviet jets. 

The U.S. State Department imme- 
diately filed a strong protest with the 
Soviet government in Moscow. U.S. 
planes are based in Japan under our 
peace treaty with that country. 

For not shooting back at the So- 


viet MIG’s, the pilot of the U‘S. ° 


plane—Captain Anthony F. Feith— 
drew a sharp rebuke from his com- 
manding officer, Col. Albert Welch. 

The colonel told a press confer- 
ence that “These boys are to fire if 
fired upon. There must have been 
some misunderstanding.” 


Nepal’s King A Problem 


Like all kingdoms, the little king- 
dom of Nepal has a king. But unlike 
most kingdoms, Nepal has two 
Queens. Thereby hangs a story em- 
barrassing to our State Department. 


Nepal is an independent kingdom 
in the Himalayas, in southern Asia. 
It is a small, landlocked country 
(about the size of Iowa), with a pop- 
ulation of 7,000,000. 

The ruler of this little country has 
the longest name of any sovereign. 
Here it is (and try and say it in one 
breath): His Majesty Maharajad- 
hiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram Jang 
Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shamsher 
Jang! We shall refer to him here- 
after as King Tribhubana. 

According to time-honored Nep- 
alese royal tradition, the King of 
Nepal must have two wives. Other 
Nepalese may have two wives—if 
they want to. But the King has no 
choice. He must have two wives. 
King Tribhubana is no exception. 

Why does that concern us? It so 
happens that the King and his two 
Queens are planning to visit the U.S. 
shortly. America believes in and 
practices monogamy (one wife to 
one husband). And our immigration 
laws exclude from admission to this 
country “aliens who are polyga- 
mists” (i.e., persons with more than 
one wife or husband). 

A tough problem it is. However, 
State Department officials hope to 
sidestep the law for His Majesty and 
his two Queens. 


Ex-Slave Is Now Minister 


From serfdom to a seat in the Cab- 
inet—that’s the success story of 
Mohammed Surur el Sabban. An ex. 
slave, he was recently appointed 
Finance Minister of the Near Eastern 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Here are the facts as they will be 
told in marketplaces by Arab story. 
tellers. Mohammed Surur’s family 
were Negroes brought to Mecca from 
northeast Africa to be sold as slaves, 
Mohammed's father, owned by the 
Sabban family of Mecca, was freed 
as an old man. The Sabbans took 
Mohammed into their housthold and 
raised him with their children. 

The young slave proved to be a 
brilliant student. Early in his life, he 
became the leading poet of Saudi 
Arabia. Some years later, Mohammed 
Surur was arrested and jailed for 
leading a conspiracy against the king. 
But the Finance Minister, Sheil:h 
Abdullah Suleiman, intervened and 
he was freed. Suleiman then engaged 
Mohammed Surur as his secretary. 

Early this, month, the aging Fi- 
nance Minister resigned. Under his 
administration, Saudi Arabia's gov- 
ernment had slipped deeply into debt 
—even though it had an oil income 
of $230,000,000 a year. For the vacant’ 
post King Saud sought a man both 
capable and honest to put the coun- 
try’s financial house in order. 

The King’s ultimate choice was 
Mohammed Surur, who through 
many years as the Minister's secre- 
tary had shown his ability in financial 
matters. What was even more impor- 
tant, there was not the slightest tinge 
of corruption attached to his name. 

Since all other ministries are held 
by brothers of King Saud, the former 
slave has become the strongest non- 
royal person in all Saudi Arabia. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


(1.) Sen. Isyndon “Johnson will be (a) 
Speaker of the House (b) President of 
the Senate (c) Senate Majority Leader. 
(Underline one.) 

(2.) Democrats will control the House 
by (a) 15 (b) 29 (c) 232 votes. 
(Underline one.) 

(3.) The job of Speaker of the House 
is important because he (1) controls 
the. passage of legislation to the floor 
(2) names committee chairmen (3) 
serves on more than one committee. 
(Underline one.) 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. U. S. RAILROADS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


__a. Since 1929, passenger rail traf- 
fic has 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
8. remaineds about the same 
4, increased at a more rapid 
rate than air traffic, but not 
as rapidly as auto traffic 
. Since 1929, railroad freight 
haulage has 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
8. remained about the same 
4. increased at a more rapid 
rate than air traffic, but not 
as rapidly as trutk haulage 
. Which of the following are im- 
portant competitors of railroads 
in carrying passengers? 
1. automobiles and airlines 
2. trucks and airlines 
8. airlines and helicopters 
4. inland steamers and trucks 
. Which of the following is re- 
garded as an important im- 
provement in railroad trans- 
portation in the past decade? 
1. bituminous coal-burning 
locomotives 
2. atomic-powered locomotives 
3. diesel-electric locomotives 
4. low-cost commuter service 
. Which kind of freight are rail- 
roads sure of getting? 
1. transportation of new auto- 
mobiles to dealers 
2. crude oil 
8. milk 
4. coal and grain 
. All of the following are changes 
being considered by railroads 
to improve business, except 
1. moving stations on commut- 
er lines to places where 
more parking space is avail- 
able 
. construction of office build- 
ings over large railway sta- 
tions : 
. introduction of speedy, low- 
cost passenger trains 
» government -ownership of 
railroads . 


~ 


ll. SAAR 


__a. The Saar is located in an area 
1. between northwestern France 
and eastern Germany 
2. between northeastern France 
and eastern Germany 
8. between northeastern France 
and western Germany 
4. between Switzerland 
southern France 
. The population of the Saar is 
about 
1. 42,000,000 8. 1,000,000 
2. 15,000,000 4, 75,000 
__c. The inhabitants of the Saar are 
tied culturally to 
1. Germany 3. Austria 
2. France 4. Switzerland 
__d. The Saar is an important pro- 
ducer of 
1. wheat and corn 
2. fine textiles 
8. iron ore 
4. steel 


and 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient in- 
formation in the graph on which to 
base a conclusion. 


__1. Net railway operating income 
increased steadily in the period 
1946-1953. 

__2. Net railway operating income 
is estimated at $875,000,000 
in 1953. 





NET RAILWAY OPERATING 
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. Although net-railway operating 
income has increased _ since 
1946, Class 1 railroads in the 
U. S. are in difficulty because 
of inflated prices. 

. Net railway operating income 
in 1949 was $400,000,000. 

. Between 1947 and 1948 net 
railway operating income in- 
creased by more than $400,- 
000,000. 


IV. PARTY POLITICS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
politics in state and local government 
and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. 


—__1l. Organization backing is essen- 
tial to effective campaigning. 
__2. When voters forget politics ‘in 
local elections, government is 
improved. 
. Good bills that lack party back- 
ing cannot be supported locally. 
. Local politicians receive train- 
ing for national responsibilities. 
. Individuals hesitate to support 
harmful legislation because it 
would be damaging to party 
prestige. 


V. POLITICAL PERSONALITIES 


Match the political figures with the 
states in which they are active. 


Column A 

. Alben Barkley 

. Clifford Case 

. Paul Douglas 

. Homer Ferguson 

. Averell Harriman 

. Irving Ives 

. John D. Lodge 

. J. C. O’Mahoney 

. Joseph Meek 
__j. Glen Taylor 


Column B 
California 
Connecticut 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
. Pennsylvania 
. Wyoming 


SO KMND UP wp 


i 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Adenauer, Konrad (a’dé.nou’ér, k6n‘rat) 
Charlemagne (shar’lé.man’y ) 
Luxembourg (lik’sém.birg) 
Mendes-France, Pierre (mén’‘dés-frans) 
Saar (zar), French (sar) 

Saarlanders ( zar’lant’érs ) 

Talgo (tal’g6) 

Versailles (vér.sii'y’ ) 

Quai d’Orsay (ka dér.sa’) 
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Tap day was one of the big days of the year for 
Shrewsbury, but it was Herbie’s biggest day 


Talk About Exclusive 


HE bronze bell (a gift of the Class 

of 1928) in the tower of McGinnis 
Administration Building rang loud in 
the clear May morning. Herbie Warren 
groaned and turned and hugged the 
mattress of his cot, struggling for sleep 
and the retention of a dream in which 
he seemed simultaneously to be drib- 
bling a soccer ball down a field open to 
the goal and dancing with Nancy Love. 
Bummy Russel, his roommate and a 
man of little sensitivity even for sixteen, 
was already out of the upper cot and 
pummeling Herbie. 

“Rise ‘n’ shine,” Bummy thundered. 
His brother Ben had been a sergeant in 
Burma. “Rise ’n’ shine, son. Up ’n’ at 
‘em. All out for reveille!” Every morn- 
ing Bummy shouted, “Rise ‘n’ shine!” 

“Stinker,” Herbie said. He abandoned 
Nancy and an easy goal and pulled him- 
self to a sitting position. Bummy was 
already half dressed. Herbie stumbled 
foggily to the bureau, unlooped a canvas 
bag containing soap; toothbush, tooth 
paste, and went down the hall to the 
bathroom. 

The bathroom was a morning chaos 
of Shrewsbury’s finest, all shapes and 
sizes and ages, from the Third Form 
spherical rosiness of Homer Wells to 
the perfect mode] of a_prep-school 
student leader, Bradley Brown. 


Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 
Copyright, 1951, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company. 


Herbie saw an opening and appro- 
priated an empty basin next to Brad. 
“Honest to gosh, they ought to stagger 
washing time and make the lower- 
formers get up earlier or something,” he 
said. 

“We'll live 
Brown said. 

Herbie splashed handfuls of luke- 
warm water over his face, rubbed it per- 
functorily with soap, and _ splashed 
again. By the time he looked up, blink- 
ing, Bradley Brown had left and Ed 
Turner was at the next basin. Ed was a 
senior, like Brad. He shaved, too, like 
Brad. 

“Hi, Herbie,” Ed said, spouting a 
fluff of lather. Then, lowering his voice, 
he said, “Got a minute?” 

Herbie nodded. 

“Got something to tell you,” Ed said 
mysteriously. “To your advantage. Wait 
till I finish shaving.”/ 

Herbie loitered aimlessly in the hall, 
incurious, waiting, swinging his canvas 
bag in one hand, strolling down to read 
the bulletin board next to Mr. Potter’s 
door and reading all the notices he had 
read countless times before. 

Ed tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Hammurabi Tap right after lunch,” Ed 
said in a hushed tone. “You're in it. 
Just to tip-you off, boy.” Herbie started 
to sputter thanks, but Ed’s finger was to 
his lips as he turned and disappeared 


through it,” Bradley 


down the~hall. Herbie walked slowly . 


back to his own room. 


By AL HINE 


Hammurabi was the honor society 
Shrewsbury. Only fifth-formers i. 
seniors were eligible—captains of all” 
sports teams; most major-sports letter 
men; most organization presidents, un 
less they were real meatballs, and even 
a few of them, Herbie understood, if 
the Head, Mr. Drummond, insisted, 
Hammurabi had initiations and pass 
words, and its ceremonies were con 
ducted with the strictest secrecy. It wags 
the only student society besides the 
drama club that had its own danee, 
How had the Drum expressed it in one 
of his chapel talks? .. . 

“Hammurabi should not be confused 
with some of the secret, undemocratic 
high school fraternities that we have 
carefully kept off the Shrewsbury cam- 
pus. ‘Hammurabi is part of the school, 
men, and an important part. It’s part 
of your introduction to life in the 
world and: the problems you'll meet 
there. Hammurabi is a recognition of 
individual merit. Mr. Duckworth, Bucky 
Bolton, Mr. Potter, Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Aiken, Mr. Anderson and myself, for 
the faculty, feel proud and privileged 
to have been included as honorary 
members. . . .” 

And today, after lunch, Herbie was 
going to be tapped and invited into the 
select fellowship. He suddenly realized 
that he was back in his room and that 
Bummy was talking to him. 

“... I mean is, while we got all the 
guys in the form feeling the way they 
do now, why don’t we draw up a paper 
of some kind so we'll remember it next 
year when we're seniors? Only way 
you'll ever get any action on this senior 
privilege junk is to have it coming from 
the seniors. But every year, once the 
guys who've been kicking about it in 
fifth form get to be seniors, they forget 
about it. They can cut study hall if they 
get on the honor roll, so they forget 
what a misery it was when they were 
fifth-formers. See?” 

“Yeah,” Herbie said. The subject of 
broadening fifth-form privileges was one 
of his pet projects, but-it seemed less 
important today than it had yesterday. 

“Yeah, sure, yeah,” Bummy said. 
“But when do we do something? Huh?” 

Normally, Herbie would have been 
running away with the idea, making 
crisp suggestions for a get-together- 
time, place, fifth-form personnel, 
whether they could get a statement 
printed in the Shrewsbury News, what 
faculty member might heJp them. 
Herbie was always the guy who got 
things done, even sometimes things 00 
body had thought of getting done 
before. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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CAREERS AHEAD 





“Mr. A & P” 


For those who are willing to work and learn, 


a grocery store offers many opportunities 


Bill Burke (left) gives one of his clerks instruction in price mark- 
ing. Bill started as a stock boy, now manages an A & P store. 


ILL BURKE made up his mind 

early. That is why, at the age of 
29, Bill manages an A & P store in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with 20 full-time work- 
ers and seven part-time helpers. 

Bill was in his senior year at Bishop 
Laughlin High School in Brooklyn 
when he got a job as stock boy at a 
neighborhood A & P store. 

When he finished high school, Bill 
became a full-time checker at the store, 
using an adding machine to add up the 
prices of goods that each customer 
bought and handling the money. Here 
he learned to know the custdmers. To 
them, he was “Mr. A & P”—one of the 
persons in the store they knew well and 
saw frequently. 


Training Courses 


The job of checker is an important 
one. Surveys indicate that mistakes 
most often are in the customers’ favor. 
The inaccuracy of a checker can be a 
serious loss to a grocery store. 

Bill took various training courses. He 
worked his way up through jobs as 
price marker, interviewer of job appli- 
cants, and then relieved assistant man- 
agers in different stores. 

In 1951 Bill took a 17-week training 
program—covering all the departments 
of a store—meats, canned goods, etc. 
Then he became an assistant manager 
himself. : 

In May, 1954, Bill was promoted to 


OTT wut HHMNNLINNNNNN GS TORE MANAGER—Career at a Glance iin 


manager of his present store in the Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn. 

The seven part-time workers in the 
store Bill manages include teen-agers. 
Boys stock shelves after school, Satur- 
days, and during vacations. Girls work 
in the dairy and meat departments, 
packaging cheeses, meats, etc. 


Teen Help 


“When you're employing teen-agers, 
what characteristics and qualities do 
you look for?” we asked. 

“We like our workers to be clean-cut 
young people,” Bill replied, “who like 
people and are liked—who are at ease 
and meet people easily. They should 
be congenial, courteous, and pleasant. 
High school background is important 
and we are interested in the way young 
people get along in high school. We 
watch the teen-agers working for us, 
hoping to spot outstanding young 
workers who- can ‘go places’ with 
A&P” 

Bill earns $140 a week for a 45-hour 
week and receives a two-week vacation 
with pay. In addition, A & P has group 
life insurance, and a pension plan for 
its employees. Able workers are given 
an opportunity to take part in the com- 
pany’s free training program and be 
advanced to better positions. Bill can 
look forward to becoming manager of 
still larger stores and eventually to be- 
coming a supervisor over several stores. 


Or he may be offered an administrative 
position in district or national head- 
quarters. 


Working With People 


Salaries vary throughout the United 
States according to the size and busi- 
ness of the store and the local cost of 
living. There are over 4,000 A & P stores 
in the United States. 

“Why do you find your job challeng- 
ing?” we asked Bill Burke. 

“For one thing, I work with people,” 
Bill answered, “and people are inter- 
esting. Then, there is a lot of variety 
to my work—new problems, new prod- 
ucts. With each season, there are spe- 
cial holidays and special sales. Also, 
there are products that sell very well 
in one neighborhood and perhaps less 
well in another. For example, pies sell 
very well here and, of course, candy is a 
big item. 

“This neighborhood is growing,” Bill 
continued. “Some day there will be big 
apartment houses here and that means 
our business will grow even larger. It’s 
part of my job to watch the neighbor- 
hood and to keep track of how it’s 
doing.” 

Bill is an ardent sports fan—both 
football and baseball. Several times a 
year he has get-togethers with the fel- 
lows who went out for sports with him 
in high school. 

—WiLLuaM FavEL, Vocational Editor 
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REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
Personal 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FUTURE 





Helpful: H. S. courses in 
speech, math, economics, 
and psychology; part-time 
and summer jobs as stock 
boy, checker, etc. On-the- 
job training. 


Efficiency, tact, patience, 
clean-cut, good health, 
courtesy, pleasant dispo- 
sition, ability to like and 
meet people and to be 
liked; ability to supervise. 


Over-all supervision of the 
store, of employees, of the 
ordering, of department 
heads, of sales, payroll. 


45-hour base week with 
extra pay for overtime. 
Indoor work; opportuni- 
ties for advanced training 
and promotion. 


With expanding popula- 
tion, will need additional 
stores and workers; able 
young people welcomed; 
job security for qualified. 
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Talk About Exclusive 
(Continued from page 20) 


“When do we do something, huh?” 
Bummy repeated. 

“Sometime,” Herbie said. “Sometime 
soon, I mean. It doesn’t have to be 
today or tomorrow. We're still fifth- 
formers for another month.” 

“Okay,” Bummy said. “Okay. See 
you.” 

Left alone, Herbie rejected a shirt 
that was not so much soiled as worn 
before. There was one white Brooks 
shirt left in the drawer and a blue-and- 
gray Shrewsbury tie. He’d wear flannels 
and the beige coat, of course, and not- 
dirty, just uniformly gray buck shoes. 

Hammurabi. This would be some- 
thing for Herbie to tell the Old Man 
when he went home this week end. 
This would be something to tell Nancy 
—and the dance would be something to 
take Nancy to. It was a little funny, 
though, after all the cracks he’d made 
about some of the Ham big shots, after 
the fight he’d had with Jack Berry in 
the locker room and had won. 


Hare ate at Mr. Duckworth’s ta- 
ble. He scraped his seat into place to 
face a menu of bananas and bran flakes 
and scrambled eggs and bacon and toast 
and marmalade and milk and coffee. 
Aside from exchanging the usual com- 
ments on the inadequacy of the meal, 
Herbie didn’t enter into the breakfast 
conversation. 

He sat on the side of Duck’s table 
nearest the door, and from where he sat 
he could see the Drum’s table. There, 
with good luck, he might be sitting next 
year, there at the Head’s table, sharing 
the thrice-daily communion of the rulers 
of Shrewsbury. It was pretty certain 
that Herbie would be president of Dil- 
worth House next term, a student coun- 
cil member, one of the sacred nine 
campus leaders. 

Herbie barely touched his bran, man- 
gled his eggs without eating them, 
drank two cups of coffee and ignored 
the marmalade. He could remember 
way back to when he was just a kid 
and had started at Shrewsbury as a 
first-former. His father had given him 
a talk about Shrewsbury not being a 
luxury, but still being an extra some- 
thing the family wanted Herbie to have, 
and his mother had been proud even 
of the horrible little first-form dink. He 
could remember dancing school and his 
first date—Nancy, naturally—at a 
Shrewsbury dance when he was a third- 
former. And five hours from now, just 
after lunch, there was going to be some 
kind of fulfillment of all that. 

Herbie’s first class was Mr. Marrow’s 
French, more a play period than a class. 


Mr. Marrow was a gnawed yellow pen- 
cil of a man, and no disciplinarian. He 
couldn’t control seniors at all, and was 
rapidly losing his grip with fifth- 
formers. Herbie sat next to Mr. Mar- 
row’s desk, doodling triangles. 

Mr. Marrow began to mutter inco- 
herently about irregular verbs, and the 
class was begun. 

Herbie might have been back in his 
room, or lying somewhere on a beach, 
or driving out into the country in a 
convertible with the top down, or drink- 
ing ice-cold Coke after thirty-six holes 
on a hot afternoon. He was alone in the 
room with his own tension and exalta- 
tion. ; 

All thoughts about Hammurabi and 
prestige and growing into what the 
Drum called the World entangled 
Herbie’s mind with Nancy—more than 
with his family, more than with his 
thoughts about himself and the Drum’s 
table and taking the Tri-State soccer 
cup away from Hammond Academy. 

There had been things about Nancy 
lately that were funny, or downright 
sinister, if you wanted to look at them 
that way. Not that he had ever asked 
her to “go steady”— There was some- 
thing high-schoolish about “going 
steady.” But she had always been his 
girl and now there was less certainty 
about it. 

They still went out together, but 
there was something new about the way 
she looked at older boys, and talked 
about them, a sort of chilling way of 
judging people on the basis of their 
social standing. She wore Herbie’s 
miniature gold soccer ball on her brace- 
let, but it might be good insurance to 
have a Hammurabi charm: dangling 
there. Some of the Hammurabi guys 
might act like a pain, but the society 
was important. And that charm had its 
uses. 

French V staggered to its end. Still 


in a cocoon of his own thoughts, Herbie 


went to study hall; no more of that next 
year. Mr. Potter was monitoring, mark- 
ing papers and passing an eye occasion- 
ally over the rows of boys to quell 
whispering, note passing, movie maga- 
zines, and other vices. 

Sun slanted through the tall study- 
hall windows, making diagonal slats of 
dancing dust motes. Looking out, 
Herbie could see the Drum’s house and 
could see Steve Willard walking past it, 
a couple of books under his arm, prob- 
ably going to his own room to study. 
Senior privilege. Steve was Hammurabi 
—secretary of Hammurabi, in fact. He 
was a good guy—editor of the News, 
which meaygt Hammurabi almost just 
like that, like captain, of soccer. 

Bob McNeal was president—another 
good guy probably, a three-letter man, 
but nobody knew Bob very well. And 
Albie Drake and Russ Sample and 


Morrie Dunn, so-so guys, were mem. 
bers. Hammurabi was full of guys 
who'd always been just far enough 
ahead of you for you to look up to 
them, but not so far ahead as to be out 
of reach like the Ham guys you remem. 
bered from first-form year. 

Now Hammurabi was guys you wres. 
tled in the shower room and cut in op 
at dances. Some of them were good 
guys, some of them were a little sinister, 
some of them—and this was a fact 
were medium-good guys who, after 
they made Ham, acted as if they were 
more than medium good. 

The rest of the morning Herbie’s 
ability to concentrate played tag with 
thoughts of Hammurabi. In Mr. Mason's 
European History, he found himself 
saying, “Well, it seems to me, sir, that 
Gladstone and Disraeli weren't as dif. 
ferent as they thought they were. Or 
anyway as they wanted the people to 
think they were. You know, sort of 
stealing each other’s stuff.” 

“Hardly articulate, Warren, but not 
totally inaccurate. You may sit down. 
Russel, from the vasty deeps of your 
research could you give us a little per- 
tinent information on the Reform Bill 
of 1867?” 

Herbie and Bummy had been roon- 
mates ever since second form. First- 
form roommates were usually just an 
accident. Not that Herbie didn’t like 
Ray Evans, but he and Bummy had 
sort of become allies in the obscure in- 
tradorm. wars of first-form years, the 
Mals versus the Anti-Mals and the Get 
Sammy Cheever Club and all the rest 
of the kid games, so it was natural they 
should room together second-form year, 
and then third-form year when they 
moved from Nevin House to Dilworth. 
They planned to room together at Yale, 
too. 

Then, in chemistry class, Mr. Ander- 
son was checking his lab work. “That's 
good, Warren. Bubbling very prettily. 
Make your notes adequate.” 


; Waarcume the changing colors in 


a test tube was like watching campfire 
smoke or summer clouds. It was too 
bad that Bummy and other guys like 
Bummy would never make Ham. No- 
body could deny that Bummy was a 
better guy than Brad Brown any way 
you wanted to measure it; better guy 
than Albie Blake or Russ Sample, 00; 
just as good as Bob McNeal, who was 
president. 

It was silly, because Ham was sup- 
posed to be the best guys and that was 
the reason for Ham, but everybody’ 
best guys were different. Bummy just 
might make a letter in golf, but that 
was scarcely Hammurabi bait. But Albie 
Blake got his football letter in fourth 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Scholastic Writing Awards 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Your opportunity — 


@ to compete with high school writers throughout the country 


@ to see your writing in print 


@ to win cash awards, scholarships 


Scholastic Magazines takes pleasure in announcing the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. The 1955 Awards 
mark the thirtieth anniversary of this unique program, 
designed to recognize and encourage talented high 
school writers. Established in 1925, the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards has provided an incentive to creative writ- 
ing for two generations of high school students. 


WHO MAY ENTER? 

All students in grades 10, 11, or 12, who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the U. S. or its possessions 
are eligible for the Senior Division of the 1955 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. Students in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 are eligible for the 
Junior Division. For full information on Junior Division, write for 
folder. Students who will be graduated in January or February, 
1955, may participate if the work is completed prior to graduation. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


Courtesy of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Senior Division 


In Classifications 1, 2, 3, and 4: Ten First Awards of $25 each, 
plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. In Classification 5: Five First 
Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable 
Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 15 Commendations. In Clas- 
sification 6; One to Five First Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate 
of Merit; five Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 
10 Commendations. 

Other special awards and scholarships available. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (See National 
Awards, above.) ; 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative involving a complete experi- 
ence of one or more characters. Length: 4,000 words maximum. 
(See National Awards, above.) 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less 
personal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has 
had an effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous 
or serious—about anything from a to z. Length: 2,000 words maxi- 
mum. (See National Awards, above.) 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 
(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. 
(See National Awards, above.) 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news 
events, current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, 
etc.) treated from an objective point of view. The aim should be 
an analysis and critical evaluation of the subject rather than the 
mere repetition of factual information. Length: 2,500 words maxi- 
mum. . 

6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or TV script or one-act 
Play. (Adaptations of short stories, novels, etc., are not considered 
original.) Length: 3,500 words maximum. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


A Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 


2. Every manuscript must be accompanied by the entry blank that 
appears in the Scholastic Writing Awards folder (or a copy). The 
statement as to the manuscript’s originality which appears on the 
blank must be signed by both student and teacher. Be sure to fill 
out all the blanks. 


3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Awards if it has been 
entered in any other national competition. 


4. Students may enter independently or through their teachers. 
Teachers are urged to make preliminary eliminations before submit- 
ting a group of manuscripts. 


5. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 


6. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one 
side only of paper, size 8% x 11 inches. Mail all manuscripts FLAT 
(not folded or rolled) at the first class postage rate. 


7. Manuscripts may be sent at any time during the school year. 
The closing date for the 1955 Awards is March 1, 1955. Manv- 
scripts received after that date will be held for entry in the 1956 
awards, if the student can still meet the requirements for eligibility 
in 1956. Address entries: Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

8. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the prop- 
erty of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 


9. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to 
keep a carbon. 


10. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final 
judging. 





@ Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the 
work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. 
Anyone who enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to 
Prosecution under the law. Entries will be carefully rechecked 
for originality before awards are made. 











WRITE FOR FREE RULES BOOKLET AND ENTRY BLANK 
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Talk About Exclusive 
(Continued from page 22) 


form because there was hardly anybody 
else as hefty, as fast and as hefty, as 
Albie to hold up the Shrewsbury line, 
so he was Hammurabi for sure. 

The smoky-blue liquid in the tube 
subsided and stood still. There were a 
few guys every year who turned down 
Ham, but you never quite figured them 
out. After the tapping they just said 
they weren't joining. It all died down. 
You'd hardly notice it except you didn’t 
see them wearing their bright-green 
oversized pledge neckties or addressing 
Ham members as “sir” and carrying 
their books and shining their shoes or 
doing pledge stunts. 

They got all the glory of Tap Day, 
but they pooped out. One way you 
could figure it, they were yellow. Ham 
initiations were something, everybody 
said. You had to make your own pad- 
dles according to specified thickness 
and size and number of holes bored in 
the business end. They looked pretty 
rugged, but no Hammurabi member 
had ever been known to talk about ini- 
tiation details—not even Ed Saunders, 
who had had to be taken to the infir- 
mary afterward last year. Just shock, 
Bob McNeal had told somebody a little 
scornfully. Ed was a nervous kind of 


= 
guy anyway—dramatic-club president. 

Herbie had no appetite for lunch. He 
stood with his hands on the back of his 
chair at Ducky’s table, waiting for the 
dining hall to fill and for the Drum, 
from his table, to give the signal to be 
seated. Then there was silence as the 
Drum made his noontime announce- 
ments. 

“Students wishing to try out for the 
Buskin Club production of Ten Little 
Indians may see Mr. Basset and Ed 
Saunders in Nevin House from three 
o'clock till six. Candidates will be ex- 
cused from athletics for this purpose. 
Mr. Mason reports that the community 
chest drive is thus far considerably 
lower than last year. There is no good 
reason for this. Shrewsbury has a name 
to uphold. I don’t know whether all you 
men know the meaning of the fine old 
French phrase noblesse oblige, and this 
might be a good time to explain it to 
you...” 

Some three hundred noble young 
faces fixed blankly on the napkins in 
front of them; three hundred noble 
young noses curiously sniffed the seep- 
ings from the kitchen doors. 

“My last announcement: The Ham- 
murabi Society will conduct a Tap Day 
ceremony directly after this meal. 
Forms will assemble with form officers 
and advisers at one thirty.” 


| mbheMnt tah aele molole im eles s- 








The first white man to taste chocolate was 





Chocolate is used in countless ways. Besides 

its delicious flavor, it supplies quick energy. 

After meals or after school, chocolate is satisfying 
and gives you a lift. Skip chocolate in any 

form if your complexion is poor. 


of Mexico 


Used as a beverage 
by the Aztecs and 
Incas, chocolate is a 
food America gave 
to the world. 

The first chocolate 
bar was made by a 
Swiss in 1876. 











. asked him. Both Bobby and Rat were 









The Head spoke the sonorous Latiy 
words of grace, and the meal begay 
Once more Herbie paid scant attentio, 
to his food and the conversation aroun 
him. 

He wondered how hard Hammurahj 
did paddle, and then put the thought 
away as unworthy of a fifth-former, ; 
soccer captain-elect. There was some. 
thing scrimy about turning down Ham, 
You went through all the glory of being 
tapped and then let the Ham boys know 
discreetly that you weren't going 
through with it. But it was a big thi 
a big decision, and he hadn't r 
thought about it, not thought the way 
the Old Man meant when he talked 
about looking at all sides of a problem, 
This was all happening so fast. 

Did the Old Man know things hap. 
pened like that? When he’d talked with 
Herbie about serious things, all-sides. 
of-a-problem things, he’d been talking 
about his own kind of problems, about 
lawyers’ thinking or religion or things 
like that. Something like this happened 
too fast to think about. And anyway the 
Old Man would be proud of Ham, even 
prouder than Herbie. So would Herbie’s 
mother and Nancy and even aunts and 
uncles and such. 

You don’t have time to think about 
it, but then again you've been thinking 
about it ever since you found out there 
was such a thing as Ham, ever since you 
were in first form and trying out for 
midget soccer and proving what kindyf 
a guy you were. But you proved that 
anyway. , 

Had there ever been guys who just 
didn’t go to Tap when they knew 
they were going to be tapped? Herbie 
wondered. He couldn't remember hear- 
ing of anything like this. Two or three 
years ago, when Bud: Landenhaus had 
been in the infirmary with a cracked 
spine after the Hammond Academy 
game, the whole Hammurabi Society 
had marched to the gym and Dan 
Match had been allowed to go into his 
room in the infirmary and tap him 
there. 

But then they had all thought Bud 
was going to die—not that he wouldnt 
have been tapped anyway. They 
wouldn’t hunt somebody down just be- 
cause he wasn’t in the line-up; Ham 
officers wouldn’t go looking through 
dorm rooms, or look behind the vacant 
stands on the football field, or beat the 
bushes around the gym. It was sort of 
a funny picture—Brad Brown looking 
carefully into the broom closet in the 
basement at McGinnis. Herbie laughed. 

“What’s funny?” Bobby Schaeffer 













looking at him peculiarly. Herbie 
blushed, a reflex he had never been able 
to conquer. ‘ 

“Nothing,” he said. “Just thinking. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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to help pay for her clothing. 


‘Bye, Bye, Budget Blues 


Prepared under the direction of HARLAN MILLER, Ph.D. 


Director, Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


OU girls have it pretty easy,” Doug 
remarked out of a clear sky. 

Joyce smiled. She knew better. But 
she said, “What now, poor boy?” 

“That’s just it—poor boy,” he an- 
swered. “Look at me. A part-time job, 
plus a pretty good allowance, and I'm 
still going to have to scrounge some 
money from Dad to take us to the 
prom.” A 

“Well, since you brought it up, I'll 
tell you. You just don’t know how to 
manage your money, Doug. I get an al- 
lowance and do baby-sitting and I have 
my expenses, too, like clothes. But I 
come out even at the end of the 
month.” 

This didn’t appeal to Doug at all. “I 
suppose you write down every nickel 
you spend,” he said with a grimace. 

“Look, Doug,” Joyce said, “just be- 
cause you keep track of your money, it 
doesn’t make you a miser, or something. 
I just think it isn’t very smart to spend 
what you don’t have. So I keep a 
budget.” 

There’s no trick to a budget, she told 
him. But you have to’ start by keeping 
a fairly accurate record of your ex- 
penses for a given period of time, say 
for a couple of weeks. Then you can 
see what you really must spend every 
week, and figure what is left for special 
needs. 

When Joyce started high school, her 
mother and dad had a serious talk with 
her about money. She was to put down 
everything she spent, so that they could 
determine how much allowance she 
would get every week. In Joyce’s case, 
it worked out this way: 


Fixed Weekly Expenses 


Transportation (10¢ a day, 
five days) 
School lunch (25¢ a day, 


SED oc ves cesnce 1.25 
Average weekly cost of school 
CN hs. ie ben i'n ors s 25 
Average weekly cost of school 
cnwe ce itae és Bo 
Church contribution ...... 50 
$2.75 


So Joyce gets $3.00 a week to cover 
fixed expenses, plus $1 weekly as 


4 personal allowance, for gifts, sodas - 


and the like. On top of this, she éarns 
about $3 a week as a baby-sitter. This 
money goes into the bank and from 
time to time she draws on her savings 


Joyce explained to Doug that other 
students might receive a greater or 
lesser allowance, depending on their 
expenses. She named several friends 
who walk to school, or bring their 
lunch, and consequently get a smaller 
allowance every week. 

“When you do it that way, it’s not 
so much of a chore,” Joyce told Doug. 
“Besides, you get a wonderful feeling, 
being able to control your spending! 

“Once you chart your fixed expenses, 
and you get a good idea of how much 
you want to spend on recreation and 
the amount for savings, you're in a good 
position to plan for special things you 
may want to buy,” she continued. 

“Now here is where you have a 
chance to toughen up your self-con- 
trol,” Joyce pointed out. “You may 
have to change your spending habits. A 
lot of kids I know have done it. Just 
watch the next time you hear somebody 
at school say, ‘Oh, I can’t afford that— 
I'm saving upfor a watch,’ or some- 
thing.” 

Joyce told Doug that when she had 
lined up her weekly expenditures, her 
next step was to use them as a guide 
for a weekly budget, like this: ‘ 


My Weekly Income: 
Allowance 
Earnings 
Other 





Total 
My Fixed Expenses: 


Transportation 
Lunch 
Church 


Activities 








Supplies 
Total 
What I'd Like to 
Have: 





Total 





Special Savings ___ 
Total 


My Balance 


The total of the money spent should 
equal the total income for the week, 
Joyce pointed out. And to make it bal- 
ance, add or subtract from the “What 
I'd Like to Have” section. 

“What if I can’t make it balance?” 
Doug asked. 

“Well, why don’t you do what I did 
at first? I just started on a test basis. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


That’s the only way to find out if your 
plan has any weaknesses.” 

Joyce said that you have to keep a 
running check for a brief period to see 
how your test budget works out in ac- 
tual practice. Suppose you want to set 
up an emergency repair fund for your 





jalopy. The only thing is to put it in 


the budget, then make a running check 
to see if you can stick to it. 

The form Joyce used for her day-to= 
day check was this: 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURES 
AFTER I PUT MY PLAN TO WORK 


Monday Amount 
Tuesday, etc. 
Saturday & Sunday 
pte | See nas 


Doug gave a sigh. 

“I guess you're right, Joyce,” he said. 
“You know, I’ve heard about budgets, 
but I got the idea that they meant not 
buying the things you like. Maybe I can 
do it. Anyway, I'm going to try. But 
look—do I really have to put down 
every cent I spend?” 

“No,” Joyce said. “Not if you run a 
test budget the way I’ve told you. In 
that way you discover the items you 
forgot to include in the preliminary 
budget, and you make changes if it 
doesn’t work out. Just try it and see.” 

“You know,” Doug said to Joyce with 
a look of admiration on his face, “this 
is a pretty important thing. It could be 
bigger than both of us!” 
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Field Enterprises, Inc. 
“My trouble is that | have too much 
month left at the end of my money.” 



















Once again 





Hallmark Cards invites you to agin 


Maurice Evans 
e In 
Judith Anderson : 


together in Mr. Evans’ two-hour mi 





production of William Shakespeare’s 


on the 


Hallmark Hall of Fame 


November 28th- nationwide over NBC 






In seasons past, the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame has presented Mr. Evans’ 
productions of “Hamlet” and “King 
Richard I1”— both television pre- 


mieres. Your response and the critics’ 
acclaim were so enthusiastic that 
it is now our pleasure to bring you 
Shakespeare’s most thrilling drama. 
Two of the world’s most renowned 
players will recreate their memorable 
stage performances. 





“When you care enough to send the very best’’ 











the 
RICE! 


ITH his large, brown eyes, slightly 
upturned nose, and peaches-and- 
cream complexion, he looks like a high 
school sophomore. He’s light for big- 
time football. And he’s always moaning 
about mysterious aches and pains. 

But once the whistle blows, Dicky 
Moegle becomes one of the most dan- 
gerous men in America. The race-horse 
halfback of Rice Institute has the legs 
of a greyhound and the hips of a snake. 
You can’t catch him and you can’t hold 
him. He’s a touchdown threat every- 
time he touches the pigskin. 

Oddly enough, he made his biggest 
headline while lying flat on his back! 
Remember that freak play in the Cotton 
Bowl last January—when an Alabama 
player charged off the bench and 
tackled a Rice halfback who was head- 
ing for a touchdown? That halfback 
was Dicky! The officials awarded him 
the touchdown, of course, and Moegle 


(pronounced MAY-gull) became the - 


first player in bow] history to score a 
touchdown from a prone position! 

Thanks to that freak incident, Dicky 
became a national celebrity. But he 
didn’t need that gift to rate in the super 
class. His performance spoke for itself. 
He gained 265 yards rushing, scored 
three touchdowns on runs of 95, 79, 
and 34 yards, and was a bearcat on 
defense! 

And it wasn’t because he was just 
hot that day. He had been strutting 
that kind of stuff all year. During the 
regular season, he scored 10 touch- 


Comin’ Through 











downs, gained 833 yards (sixth best in 
the nation), and averaged 7.31 yards 
per carry—tops in the country! 

Four times during the season, he 
gained more than 100 yards against a 
Rice opponent. And in the final game 
of the year, against Baylor, with the 
Cotton Bowl bid hanging in the balance, 
Dicky scored 3 touchdowns, gained 137 
yards, and intercepted 3 passes in a 
dazzling display of all-around talent. 

Unlike most college stars, Dicky had 
no fabulous offers when he graduated 
from high school. He didn’t seem to 
have much talent when he played for 
Taylor (Tex.) High School. He was 
just a'skinny, 150-pound, 16-year-old 
kid. Dicky wanted to go to Southern 
Methodist or Texas Christian. But they 


wouldn't offer him a scholarship. (And 


how they regret it today!) 

He wound up at Rice because one 
of the Owls’ coaches, Red Bale, hap- 
pened to see him play one Friday night. 
Taylor was drubbed 42-7 by George- 
town H. S. But Bale liked the way 
Dicky handled himself and kept trying 
despite the lopsided score. 

When the Rice coach found out that 
Dicky was also Taylor’s best basketball 
player, track man, and swimmer-diver, 
he decided that Rice could make good 
use of him. 

Dicky was no immediate ball of fire. 
As a freshman, he was kept out of most 
of the scrimmages. With his apple 
cheeks and frail 159 pounds, he looked 
as if a stiff block would break him in 








two. And, remember, he was just barely 
17 years old. 

Next season he showed up for prae 
tice weighing 167 pounds. But a freak 
accident ruined his season. In trying to 
open a window of his English class 
room, he stuck his right hand through 
it. The wound required 30 stitches and 
Dicky was through for the rest of the 
year. 

When he came around as a junior 
(last season), he weighed 172 pounds. 
But he was a nobody as far as the pub 
lic was concerned. After all, he hadnt 
done a thing the two previous seasons. 
Even the coaching staff was doubtful 
about him. 

Dicky didn’t waste any time making 
their eyes pop. In Rice’s opener against 
Florida, the apple-cheeked junior tore 
off three touchdowns on runs of 29, 19, 
and 5 yards. And he’s been going like 
a four-alarm fire ever since. 

Earlier this season, we asked Dicky 
to send us his line-up of “favorites” and 
he obliged as follows: 

Actor, Montgomery Clift; actress, 
Debbie Reynolds and Lana Turner; 
singers, Tony Martin and Dean Martin; 
band, Glenn Miller; school subject, his 
tory and education; hobby, leathercraft 
and good-looking clothes. 

His ambition is to be happy and suc 
cessful. Most thrilling moment of his 
sports career—“Walking off the field in 
the Cotton Bowl and having 75,000 
people stand up and cheer.” 
—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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TRAINING WITH TV... just one of the many'modern techniques 
today’s Army uses for both information and education. 


CHARTING. THE 
COURSE...whether 
it’s sufveying or 
some other skill, 
you're sure with 
Army training! 


MECHANICS OF ALL KINDS 
are taught in the Army. 
Soldiers learn to repair 
everything from 
typewriters to diesels. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH oa 
4 must in the Army; 
Which means valuable 
courses in every field 

of communications, 





THE MARCH OF SCIENCE continues in the Army. Trainees 
in medicine learn with the finest laboratory equipment. 


AREERS 


BEGIN AT GRADUATION 


High School Seniors plan for swift progress 
with practical career training in the Army 


Here is your opportunity to train for the career you’re 
wishing for—and to earn while you learn! Over 100 
U.S. Army courses are offering young men and women 
the world’s finest technical training—but you must be 
a high school graduate to qualify. So complete your. 
schooling, then sign up for the training of your choice. 
This is your chance to build an interesting, well- 
paying career in practically any field you wish— 
from automotive mechanics to X-Ray technology. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Write in for full details. 
Talk things over with your parents and your teachers. 
U.S. Army Technical Schools have opened the door 
to success for many young men and women. They can 
do the same for you! 


Fora FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
on Army Courses, fill out this coupon today! 
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Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Tweed ... the one fragrance 
above all others... to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume-from 2.00 to 57.50 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 
Plus tax 
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Cc 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Sweaters by Lyle & Scott 








WE SUGGEST: You get acquainted with 
this world-famous fragrance by trying 
the Helene Curtis special offer: a purse 
size bottle of Tweed perfume free with 


purchase of Helene Curtis Spray Net.* 
slimited time only 








“{‘AN’T live with him, can’t live 
without him .. .” 

That’s how the saying goes, and 
that’s how you sometimes feel about 
the people you know best. Your 
steady, the buddy you grew up with, 
your mom and dad and little sister— 
one day you can’t begin to get along 


great. 

Little things about them annoy 
you and you blow up. Then things 
are fine again and you're ashamed 
of yourself. How do you keep those 
relationships on an even keel? How 
important are they to you? And how 
hard do you work at keeping them 
running smoothly? 

The answers to these questions in- 
dicate a great deal about the kind 
of person you are. So keep them in 
mind .while we puzzle out this 
week’s problems: 


Q. How can I get my boy friend to 
use good manners? He’s very careless 
about such things, and quite often he 
embarrasses me. + 


A. Does he know he embarrasses 
you? And does he know why? Don't 
blame him too much until you're sure 
he knows and simply doesn’t care. Per- 
haps he just needs to ‘be prodded to 
remember the little things that all of 
us are guilty of forgetting at times. 
Or perhaps he honestly doesn’t know. 
It’s possible, believe it or not, that it’s 
never occurred to him he should open 
doors for you, hold your coat, or “hand” 
you in and out of cars. 

It’s up to you to help him out—but 
you needn’t deliver a sermon to make 
him see the light. Instead, drop a few 
broad hints. When the two of you 
come to a door, stop and wait for him 
to open it. If he still doesn’t take the 
lead, say with a grin, “Okay, Atlas, 
let’s use those muscles!” If you say it 
jokingly, he won’t be too embarrassed 
at the slip, and he'll remember next 
time. 

Another device is to mention other 
boys’ good manners—not’ too often or 
too much, but occasionally and casually, 
so hell know you place a premium: 
on top-notch manners. Better still is 
to praise him when he does remember 
the little extras. Say, “I’m glad you re- 
member to do thinks like that, Jim. 
So many boys don’t.” He'll be secretly 














pleased with your approval and he'll 


BOY dates GIRL 


with them, the next day they're , 


by (iy teed 


try to win it more often. Hypocritical? 
No, just good psychology! 

Don’t forget to be an example of 
good manners yourself, If you remem. 
ber to say “Thank you” and “I’m sony” 
at the right times, you'll make him 
more conscious of his social P’s and Q's, 
too. Nobody’s perfect, mannerwise, But 
once he realizes that good manners 
are just plain good sense jn learning 
to get along with others, your steady 
will try harder and you'll both be 
happier. 


Q. How can I get my boy friend 
back? We broke up several months ago, 
but now I want to go with him again, 
And he ignores me! 


A. Are you sure you're on the right 
track this time? What makes you think 
you and Al would get along better now 
than you did before? It’s possible he 
recognizes a point that you've over 
looked—that relationships do wea 
their welcome out. Both you and dl 
are mighty busy growing up. Your 
changing rapidly, and so are your inter- 
ests, your values, and—let’s face it- 
your friends. You’re a very different 
person from the one Al started dating 
a year or more ago. If you werent, 
you'd have reason to worry! 

Al probably realizes that you're no 
longer “right” for each other. It isnt 
that he doesn’t like you. It’s just that 
you've grown up to be very different 
people. That’s probably what caused 
you to break up in the first place. 

But if you’re still convinced that Als 
the one for you, then don’t frighten 
him away with “the big chase.” If the 
feeling is at all mutual, you won't have 
to chase. And if it isn’t, what's the 
point in trying to get him back? Be 
friendly and natural around him; dont 
act the part of “the woman scored. 
Let him know by the way you act and 
talk that you’re ready and willing t 
bury the hatchet. 

If he doesn’t follow your lead, look 
around you before you crawl into t 
shell, He’s probably just seeing thing 
a bit more realistically than you. 
the field for a while. Then see how you 
feel about Al. 
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to be with, Dottie— 


swell 
sometimes | forget you’re even here.” 


"You're 


Q. Everybody accuses me of being a 
firt, I think I’m just being friendly. 
What's the difference? 


A. The difference hinges on just one 
word: sincerity. A flirt is very rarely 
herself—she’s constantly trying «to make 
an impression, always watching for 
the effect she has on other people. The 
result? Nobody really knows what she’s 
like, 

The girl who’s “just being friendly,” 
on the other hand, is inclined to wear 
better. She has‘ a genuine interest in 
people, and she’s nice to everybody— 
not just the most attractive boys in the 
class! There’s nothing false about her, 
and she’s very nice to know. She’s sin- 
cere in her friendliness. 

. If everybody accuses you of flirting, 
then perhaps you do flirt without know- 
ing it. Test yourself: Do you treat your 
best girl friends with less consideration 
than you give the members of the foot- 
ball team? Do you often find yourself 
giggling and fluttering your eyelashes 
when fellows are around? Do you for- 
get all about an appointment with an- 
other girl, if a boy asks you out for 
a soda? Do you gossip to boys about 
other girls—and other boys? Would you 
take another girl’s boy friend without 
any hesitation? Would you justify it 
by saying “If she can’t hang onto him, 
that’s her tough luck!”? These traits 
ny earmark a flirt—how do you stack 
up 

_ Remember that long-range sincerity 
Is going to count more than the_most 
vivid first impression you could possibly 
make. You'll keep the friendship’ of 
other girls—and of boys, too—only if 
you show that it means something to 
you, Flirting might get you lots of first 
dates, but it’s a real effort to be friends 
that keeps them coming back for more. 





POVSAM to BAN 
BPs Lesson! 

































































softly said, 
“This breakfast helrs 
you forge ahead!” 





Cre, 
Poor Sam was quite 
a lonely sort 
He had no friends 








No sooner said than 
done and he’s 
Surrounded constantly 
by she’s! 





old chap, 
Will give you zoom 
and zip and snap!” 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
NEW! 


More protein — to keep you going Small Family Size 


stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- RB 
self! This finer protein helps you [RN 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps BAN 
you alert. The original NABISCO Bm 
SHREDDED WHEAT has Niagara Falls 
on the package — make sure you 
get the original! 


Q 
BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast.” 6-page brochure, illustrated, 
plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 
suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, Dept. S-1154, specifying number of copies you need. 


Regular Size 
(12 Biscuits) 




















































LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
for Young People 


FALL 1954 


BANNER 
> IN THE SKY 


By JAMES RAMSEY 
ULLMAN, author 
of The White 
Tower. The story 

of a boy in Switzerland who lives 
only to accept the challenge of the 
eak that took his father’s life. 

loth, 5%, x 8, 256 pages. Ages 14 9285 






MOONFLOWER 


By MEBANE H. BURGWYN, author of 
Penny Rose. Financial losses of her 
family threaten to disrupt her col- 
lege career, but Julie earns love and 
success. Cloth, 53, x 8, 192 pages. 
Ages 14-18. $2.50 


YOUNG MARY STUART 


Queen of Scots. By MARIAN KING. 
Illustrated by es as Gorsline. The 
author of Elizabeth the Tudor Prin- 
cess writes a dramatic biography— 
“Searching and well imagined.”— 
Vircrnta Kirkus. Cloth, 536 x 8, 160 
pages. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


A MAN FOR MARCY 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. Marcy faces 
an emotional problem when her 
steady date goes to college during 
her senior year in high school. By 
the author of America’s best-loved 
teen-age novels. Cloth, 5% x 8, = 
pages. Ages 1-16. $2.50 


SINGING AMONG 
STRANGERS 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated by 
Irene Gibian. Three Latvian sisters 
keep their faith alive during World 
War II and find a home in the S. 
Cloth, 53, x 8, 224 pages. Ages 12-16. 

00 


TROOPERS ALL 


S Soom J. FLOHERTY. Illustrated with 
photographs. An absorbing account 
of the State Police in our 48 states, 
including how they work with the 
F.B.I. Cloth, 55% x 83%, 160 Paes os 


BLACK RENEGADE 


By DANA FARALLA. “A satisfying boy- 
and-horse story . Sincerity .. 
sympathy, and {an]indigenous qual- 
ity of eorgia countryside.”"—Vir- 
GINIA Kirkus. Cloth, 53g x 8, ery 
pages. Ages 14-18 "$3.00 


THE NEWCOMER 


By CLYDE BRION DAVIS. “What it is 
like when a boy’s family moves to 
another town .. . and the difficulties 
of eat a new school.’ "—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Cloth, 5% x 8, 224 pages. 
Ages 14-18. $2.7 


ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE 


By MARIO PEI. Illustrated by Donat 
Ivanovsky. The fascinating story of 
language; how it began, developed, 
why and how human beings talk, etc. 
Cloth, 53g x 8, 192 pages. Ages a1 


Write for free catalog of graded and 
classified Books for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


was East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa.guuu 


SKY HIGH 


By Judy Barras, Taft High School, Bronx, New York 


* Starred words refer to mountains. 


Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
ti in 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or 
other field of 
‘Tented. Maximum 
about 50 words. of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the 
theme. For each om 
published we will 
$10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers } 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 
student that the puz- 
zle is original and his 
own work. Keep a 
copy as puzzles can- 
not be returned. Give 
name, address, school, 
and grade. Address 
Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
December 1 issue. 





* 1. Highest mountain of Europe. 


* 6. Noah’s ark rested on this mountain. 


12. Folkways. 

14. Male bee. 
15. Donkey’s cry. 
16. Pitcher. 


18. System of signals for communication. 


19. English (a : 
20. a symbol for tungsten. 


23. anedtel (abbr.). 
24. Egyptian sun god. 
25. Territory (abbr.). 
26. Actor Ferrer. 





28. Chemical symbol for selenium. 


29. Girl’s name. 

*30. High, cragy hill. 
82. Short for debutantes. 
*33. Mountain (abbr.). 
34. Acquired. 

36. Hawaiian wreaths. 
38. Boy. 

40. Exists. 

42. Explosive. 

43. Electrified particle. 
44. Preposition: at. 

45. And so forth. 

47. Depart. 

48. Short for District Attorney. 





Britain. 
50. Genuine. 
52. Common vegetable. 
53. Consumesby fire. 
54. The sun in the east. 





Nevis, highest peak in Great 





Prove It! 








Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: He had 
two pheasants. Here’s another: In a purse 
are two dimes and twice as many pennies 
as nickels. The total amount is 55¢. How 
many pennies are there? Answer next week. 








*56. 


“57. 
58. 


. Bridge of San Luis ___., 





Sierra 
and Colorado. 
Highest peak in the Pyrenees. 
More untrue. 





Mountains in Wyoming 


. Highest peak of Rocky Mountains, 


D. Blackmore. 
by Thom. 


Doone, by R. 





Boast. 


ton Wilder 


We. 
. Road (abbr.). 


. Part of a circle. 


9. Chamber. 


. Earthen mug. 
.»Mount 


. South American mountains. 

. Abounded; poured. 

. Twelfth letter of Greek alphabet. 
. Mountain range between France 


Switzerland. 


. Actress Rita ____ 


Norkey sy reached the peak of 
Mt. Everest. 





. Place. 
. Mt. Everest lies between Nepal and 


: Highest peak in Canada. 


phone (abbr.). 


. Scepter. 


Nevada, California mountain 





range. 


. Halt! 
. Hawaiian volcano, Mauna —— 
. _____ Pass, in California’s Sierra 


Nevada mountains. 


, highest peak on island 





of .Crete. 


. Earth (French). 
. Container. 
. Blossoms. r 


Allow. 
. Balance (abbr.). 


Therefore. 


. Not pa. 
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Talk About Exclusive 
(Continued from page 24) 


“Snapped his cap,” Rat said. “Sad 
case. I knew the poor fellow well. Bat- 
le fatigue. Put in too many hours of 
Marrows Frengh without being re- 
Te aetoite psycho,” Bobby agreed. 
“Just humor him till I can get in touch 
with Herr Doktor Fietelbaum.” They 
dragged Herbie from his seat. Lunch 
was over. The three of them wrestled 
out of the dining hall, bumping M. 
Robinet, the senior French professor, 
and earning a sharp reprimand. 

There was still almost half an hour 
to kill befére Tap formation. Herbie 
got away from Bobby and Rat outside 
the dining hall and strolled aimlessly 
across the main quad to Dilworth. The 
fresh green grass was dotted with stu- 
dents. There was a disorganized game 
of touch going on in front of Brill 
House. Lower-formers were wrestling, 
shooting marbles, playing mumblety- 
pegin front of Nevin. A knot of seniors, 
all Ham guys, were sprawled around 
Russ Sample’s new convertible—beauti- 
ful young men -in serious discussion. 

Herbie found his room empty and 
slumped down on his cot, loosening his 
tie. He felt as if he ought to be doing 
some thinking, but what was there to 
think about? Thinking about Hammu- 
rabi was like thinking about Why Are 
We Born? Bucky Bolton, the Shrews- 
bury athletic director, speaking once at 
a St. Andrew’s meeting, had touched 
upon that latter subject. “If a fellow 
was to sit down and think about a 
question like that seriously,” Bucky had 
said, with the disarming man-to-man 
directness that fitted his position, “he’d 
probably just go stark, raving mad. Un- 
less he happened to be one of those 
philosophers.” And he laughed good- 
naturedly to show that he knew there 
could be no philosophers present in the 
healthful good-fellowship of the Shrews- 
bury community. 

There were a lot of things in that 
room, a lot of Herbie and a lot of Bum- 
my and a lot of Herbie and Bummy 
together. ° 

Bummy came into the room. “Hiya, 
mopey,” he said. He dumped a pile of 
books on his desk, and picked up the 
ones he needed for his afternoon 
tlasses. “Coming to the orgy?” 

“Lead on,” Herbie said. He got up 
from the cot, looked in the mirror and 
retied his loosened tie carefully. “Lead 
on, MacRussel.” The two of them made 

€ir way to the white-columned front 
Porch of Dilworth and allowed Roddy - 
Gregor, the fifth-form president, to 

Kle ‘them into the double-filed for- 
mation that was taking shape before 
the dorm. There was a lot of giggling, 
nudging and confusion. (Turn page) 



















MR. SIMPSON, THE STUDENT Y LOTS OF 
COUNCIL VOTES TO ESTABLIGH/SCHOOLS HAVE 

















CONGRATULATIONS. ) THE CREDIT IS YouRS, ~~ 
TARGET SHOOTING / SIR, FOR MAKING SURE WE 
> IS CERTAINLY INGTON 512T RIFLES, 








































BE A CRACK SHOT: 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Learn shooting secrets of the experts—how to 
aim, hold and fire so you hit bull’s-eye after 
bull’s-eye. Free booklet also shows how te 
build a range, “‘trick’’ shooting, rifle care 
and safety pointers. Just write and ask for 
“How to Be a Crack Shot.’ Advertising 
Division, Dept. SS-11, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 












































Attention, all Camera Clubs! Have 
you received your free copy of the 
Scholastic Magazines Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin? It contains many help- 
ful ideas and suggestions about Camera 
Club activities currently being under- 
taken by high school clubs across the 
country. If you would like to participate 
in this cooperative venture, please write 
and tell us something about Camera 
Club activities in your school, Address 
Scholastic Magazines, Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Photo Christmas Cards 


@ Make it a pictorial Christmas this 
year. Take your favorite snapshot to the 
local camera store and inquire about 
making this picture into photographic 
Christmas cards for distribution to your 
friends during the holiday season. There 
are many photos that you can choose 
from. You may even want to load your 
camera with film and take a picture 
especially for making your photographic 
Christmas cards. The photograph below 
is an excellent example of this. It was 
made by Ted Hofmann, who recently 


Here's an excellent photograph for use on photographic Christmas cards. It 


graduated from Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


e For those of you who would like to 
have lots more fun in preparing photo- 
graphic Christmas cards, we recommend 
that you do the whole job yourself. You 
can purchase masks and all the chemi- 
cals and paper needed to make your 
own Christmas cards at home in your 
own darkroom, or even in your kitchen. 
Photographic darkroom kits are manu- 
factured by Eastman Kodak, Ansco and 
The FR Corporation. Christmas card 
masks and other necessary equipment 
for making the photo cards are manu- 
factured by Eastman Kodak Company. 
If you wish, you may write to Eastman 
Kodak asking them for information on 
this subject. 

But whether you make your own 
cards or take them to your favorite 
camera store, make a resolution today 
to get out with your camera and take 
pictures that you will want to send to 
your friends during the holiday season. 
You will have lots of fun doing this, and 


“you can be assured that your Christmas 


Greetings this year will be novel and 
different! 


is a 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Award winner by 18-year-old Ted 
Hofmann. For details on how you can participate in the 1955 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards, write for a free Rules Booklet. The address is Scholastic- 


Ansco Photography Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36,.New York. 





(Continued from preceding page) 

The rest of the school was already 
drawn up, to either side of the two 
upper forms. The sixth and fifth fel} 
into place, stretched out into a single 
line of almost a hundred boys. Some. 
what apart from the students was the 
usual knot of faculty members, faculty 
wives and children. 

Ever since first form, Ham Tap had 
had a funny sort of exalted quality for 
Herbie. Every Tap Day, every time he 
had stood in formation, both as just a 
kid and as a potential Hammurabi-ite, 
he had had echoing in the back of his 
head scraps of heroic music and mar. 
tial verse. 

Bummy nudged him. “Here they 
come!” Bummy said. 


Around the corner of McGinnis, the 


small group of dignified Hammurabi 
men appeared. They were supposed to 
have a conference behind McGinnis 
just before tapping, maybe to rule some- 
body out at the last minute, to make 
him wait for another Tap Day if he 
were the kind of guy who had to be 
tapped, or to make a last-minute deci- 
sion to tap somebody earlier than had 
been planned. 

Bob MacNeal and Steve Willard 
were at the head of the group. Behind 
them came twenty others of the chosen 
—captains, leaders, letter men all; stem 
and intelligent and responsible. The 
Hammurabi group marched precisely to 
the center steps of McGinnis, halted, 
and formed a loose huddle. The huddle 
released Bradley Brown. He walked 
stiffly to the far end of McGinnis, made 
a sharp military turn, walked down the 
side of the quadrangle past the lower 
forms, made another sharp turn, and 
then he was walking briskly along in 
front of the fifth- and sixth-form line-up, 
to the end of the line and then back 
again, more slowly. 

He put his hand out and touched 
Sam Bates on the shoulder; Sam Bates 
—hasketball, baseball, possible baseball 
captain, certain form officer next year. 
There was a burst of applause, quickly 
thinned in the crisp spring air, from 
the lower forms. Sam stepped out of 
line and followed Brad back to the 
Hammurabi group. He was placed a 
little away from the group, by the 
Class of 1938 ivy. The Hammurabi men 
went into a huddle again. 

But everybody knew Sam would be 
tapped, Herbie thought. Just like every- 
body must know I'll be tapped—if not 
now, some Tap Day soon. I’ll be tapped 
because I’m captain of soccer and prob- 
ably going to be president of Dilworth. 
And I’m going to be president of Dil 
worth and captain of soccer because I'm 
the kind of a guy who'll be tapped. But 
I’m already that kind of guy, s0 why 
do they tap me? 

Bummy whispered, “What if some 
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time they tapped a wrong guy? You 
know, made a mistake. Would they go 
through with it, d’you think?” 

The huddle broke again and Russ 
Sample emerged from it, walking with 
the same deliberate pace. He put his 
hand on Tom MacDonnell’s shoulder. 
Tom was basketball captain. Five peo- 
ple away you could see Tom blush. 
There was applause, and Tom and Russ 
walked back together. Outside the new 
huddle, Tom and Sam stood nervously 
side by side, not speaking. 

This time Ed Turner came out of 
the huddle. It must be for me, Herbie 
thought. It was Ed who had tipped him 
off, and Ed was soccer, too. Ed passed 
Herbie on his first trip up the line and 
Herbie tried desperately to control his 
expression, to keep from looking at Ed 
-no, to look at Ed, but to look at him 
exactly as he had looked at Brad and 
Russ Sample. Ed walked back past 
Herbie and reached forward to touch 
Denny Roach’s shoulder. Of course it 
would be Denny. Denny had a football 
letter and was vice-president of the day 
students, and would be president next 
year. 

Herbie felt a sudden tightness in his 
stomach. How many taps would there 
be today; how long would they draw 
it out? Or had he been cut at the last 
minute, at that conference behind Mc- 
Ginnis? 

There were three more taps, all pre- 
dictable. Then Brad Brown was doing 
the honors again. He walked up the line 
and came back, and suddenly he was 
standing directly in front of Herbie, his 
hand on Herbie’s shoulder, his frozen, 
correct face saying, “Herbert Warren.” 

And Herbie simply stood there. Brad 
removed his hand and turned-to walk 
back. And Herbie simply stood there. 
Clapping began from the lower forms, 
then faltered. With a peculiar relief, 
Herbie found himself thinking that the 
whole thing was ridiculous. Why it was 
ridiculous wasn’t clear in his mind, but 
the fact that something as predictable 
as Hammurabi meant nothing was clear 
to him. Why, even those high-school 
fraternities the Drum hollers about 
make more sense than this, Herbie said 


to himself. Why should I go into Ham. 


to prove I’m the kind of a guy I am 
when everybody knows I’m the kind 
of guy I am? 

It was so simple probably nobody 
had ever thought of it before. 

Brad Brown had turned and come 
back. Brad Brown was back in front 
of him, touching his shoulder a little 
more firmly, almost gripping it. “Her- 
bie, he said, “Wake up, jerk. You're 
being tapped.” 

Scattered applause broke out again 

the lower forms and died again 
when nothing happened. Brad tugged 
at Herbies, and Herbie shifted his feet. 


“No, thank you,” Herbie heard his 
voice saying clearly to Brad. 

Brad continued to tug. “You can’t 
do this,” he said. Herbie reached up and 
removed Brad’s hand. “No, thank you. 
Get it?” he said, and this time he knew 
he was saying it. “No, thank you. Now 
go away.” He could hear Bummy giving 
a muted whistle beside him. Brad 
looked as baffled as the bad guy in a 
Saturday-matinee Western. 

Brad put his hand back and tried 
to tug Again, then gave up. He walked 
back toward McGinnis, much of the 
briskness gone from his stride. It wasn’t 
until he was halfway past the lower 
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forms that anything happened. Then 
there was clamorous applause—not for 
Herbie, not for Ham, but just for the 
excitement and novelty of the event. 

Brad broke his stride and cut directly 
across the corner of McGinnis Quad to 
the assembled Hummurabi members. 
There wasn’t even an orderly huddle. 
Bob MacNeal seemed to be saying 
something, and Ham formed ranks and 
walked, followed by the five pledges, 
to the back of McGinnis. All forms 
broke ranks. 

Bummy was pumping Herbie’s hand. 
“Talk about exclusive, man—you really 
showed them! And you never gave me 
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REMINGTON: 
(Quiet: piter 


... because this modern portable can 
match the speed of the fastest typist! 
With the Remington Quiet-riter you'll 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters. 







































have homework finished on time... and 
extra hours for school activities! 

Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from 
the keyboard with ease no other portable 
can match .. . and this is just one of the 
features to help you do schoolwork easier, 
faster and better. See them all at your 
dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable. . . as little as 
$9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carrying 
Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF W¥emingtor. Feand. 
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an inkle. Me, your roomie. Herbie boy, 
I love you. All those stuffed shirts. And 
Brad Brown. Oh, brother, I love you!” 

There were other slaps on the back. 
It seemed as if the whole fifth form 
and most of the sixth were around him. 
He could see Mr. Mason approaching. 
“Oh-oh,” Petey Barnes said. “Break it 
up. 
“Well,” said Mr. Mason, but his voice 
was friendly, “if it isn’t the young Tito. 
I'm sorry to stop the demonstration, but 
class bell’s due to ring.” 

Herbie stammered, “Oh, sure, Mr. 
Mason. I uh—I just don’t know what 
happened.” 




















4 


“Don’t backtrack,” Mr. Mason said 
with some severity. “It was quite enter- 
taining and long overdue, but don’t let 
it go to your head.” He slapped Her- 
bie’s shoulder. 

Herbie dog-trotted to his room to 
pick up his geometry book. So I'll be 
late, he thought, hearing the bell ring- 
ing from McGinnis tower. So I'll be late 
and Mr. Emmer'll crack wise. So what? 

The blue geometry book was on top 
of his desk, but he didn’t pick it up 
right away. He had to catch his*breath, 
and he was winded from more than run- 
ning. What had happened to him five 
minutes ago? How was he going to ex- 
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There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went to the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 





3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 











FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final.’ Winners wiil 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize .... $35.00 
2nd prize . . . . $25.00 
3rd prize . . . . $15.00 
4th prize (3) . .°$10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 

twe 8-oz. vacuum-packed 














tins of Planters Peanuts. 












plain it to the Old Man and to Mothe 
and to Nancy—to Nancy? The bj 
stopped ringing and Herbie forgot his 
breathlessness and picked up the book 
The halls of Dilworth were desertej 
and he loped out the front door, Cutting 
through the bushes toward McGinnis, 

What'll I say to people? Nancy’ 
think I'm crazy. And Dad. And evepy. 
body. How can I explain something | 
don’t understand myself? All in one 
second he had kicked in the face every. 
thing he’d been going to Shrewsbury 
for. 

He ran head on into the Drum, who 
steadied him petulantly. 

“You might look where you're going, 
Warren,” the Drum said. “Oh, yey, 
Warren.” : 

Herbie shrank beneath the innocent 
gaze of the headmaster. The Drum was 
all right, Herbie guessed, but you never 
saw the Drum about anything pleasant, 
And he was so serious. 

“Yes, sir,” Herbie said. “Excuse me, 
sir. Late for class.” 

“That’s scarcely my concern,” the 
Drum said. 

Cripes, was he going to be sarcastic? 

“You can spare me a moment,” the 
Drum said. “Since you're already late. 

“I don’t intend to inquire into your 
motives, Warren,” the Drum said. 
think I know you well enough to know 
that they were not frivolous.” 

“No, sir,” Herbie said. 

“I think, on the whole, your action 
may have a very salutary effect on cer- 
tain elements of the school which have 
come to take themselves a trifle to 
seriously, shall we say?” 

“Yes, sir,” Herbie said. 

“I think, however, that I should give 
you some advice, Warren,” the Drum 
said. “I hope you realize that you have 
not avoided responsibility; you have 
assumed it. In scorning Hammurabi- 
ar excellent institution in its way and 
within limits from which it tends to 
stray—you have appointed yourself to 
a position of considerable trust and im- 
portance at Shrewsbury. Remember 
that, and live up to it. That's all, War 
ren. You may tell your master that you 
were detained by me. That should at 
least arouse speculation.” The Drum 
laughed. 

Herbie was still uncertain about what 
was happening, but he’ was beginning 
to realize that his action had brought 
him more admiration than contempt. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said. “I really mean 
it. Thank you, Mr. Drummond.” 

The Drum allowed his smile 
broaden. “It has just. vccurred to me, 
Warren,” he said, “that of all the men 
at Shrewsbury Hammurabi would like 
to paddle, you are, as of today, top 
choice. And all because they can't ge 


you.” 
Herbie laughed, too. 
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i414 “Tops, don’t miss. 


Y4YYTHE LITTLE KIDNAPPERS. 
(United Artists. Produced by Sergei 
Nolbandov and Leslie Parkyn. 
Directed by Philip Leacock.) 


Photographed in the rugged moun- 
tains of Nova Scotia, The Little Kid- 
nappers is one of the most unusual 
movies in years. Its main actors are two 
young boys, Jon Whiteley (aged 8) and 
Vincent Winter (5). They are orphans 
who go to live on the farm of their stern 
dd Scottish grandfather. The man 
means well, but he has little patience 
with the boys’ natural high spirits. Their 
greatest wish is for a dog. To the grand- 
father, a dog is just another mouth to 
feed. He refuses. One day the boys 
come across a little baby who has been 
left untended and they adopt the baby 
as their secret pet. Soon the whole 
community is up in arms, searching for 
the “kidnappers.” It’s fun, it’s adventure 
-and it has some serious things to say 
about how important it is for older peo- 
ple to try to understand the hearts of 
children. 


AVATHE DETECTIVE. (Columbia. 
Produced by Paul F. Moss. Directed 
by Robert Hamer.) 


G. K. Chesterton’s beloved detective- 
priest, Father Brown, is brought to life 
by England’s skilled Alec Guinness in 
this unusually diverting mystery film. 
Father Brown hunts criminals in order 
to save their souls. When a priceless 
cross is stolen, he resolves to recover 
the treasure and redeem the arch- 
ctiminal who took it. The resulting 
chase carries him across France, match- 
ing wits with both the thief and the 
police at the same time. His task is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
criminal has an uncanny ability to 
change his appearance at will. Peter 
Finch is excellent as this chameleon 
character, and Joan Greenwood charm- 


ing as a wealthy countess who aids the 
priest, 


V//THREE HOURS TO KILL. (Colum- 


bia. Produced by Harry Joe Brown. 
Directed by Alfred Werker.) 


The three hours belong to Dana | 
Andrews. A few years before this action- 


Wi i"Good. 


Wi Fair. Save your money. 


ful Western begins, he was almost 
lynched by his fellow townsmen. Now 
Andrews is back to discover who wanted 
him dead—and why. A friendly sheriff 
gives him until sundown to do his 
sleuthing. The finale is a little hard to 
believe. In the meantime, however, we 
get a mighty clear picture of the dif- 
ference between lynch law and true 
justice, the justice that weighs all evi- 
dence and allows the suspect his day in 
court. A fine cast, including Donna Reed 
and Stephen Elliott, helps drive this 
lesson home. 


MiAMROGUE COP. (MGM. Produced 
by Nicholas Nayfack. Directed by 
Roy Rowland.) 


The police seem to be receiving more 
than ordinary attention on the screen 
these days. In Rogue Cop we meet a 
detective sergeant (Robert Taylor) who 
has been taking polite graft from shady 
characters like George Raft. The pay- 
off comes when Raft demands a “fix” 
that would implicate Taylor’s brother, 
honest patrolman Steve Forrest. There 
is plenty of action in this film. What 
distinguishes it especially, though, is its 
authentic glimpses of behind-the-scenes 
operations in a police station and its in- 
sight into both the methods and the 
motives of our men in blue. Janet Leigh 
and Anne Francis help beautify the 


picture. 
ad 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY Tops, don’t miss. MMM Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 4““The Caine Mutiny. 
wvv- Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
yvvrra Star Is Born. ~~~~On the 
Waterfront. “~The Egyptian. -v 
The Black Shield of Falworth. “Rear 
Window. “Broken Lance. ~““Dawn 
at Socorro. ““MHigh and the Mighty. 
Magnificent Obsession. “Suddenly. 
wvDragnet. “Africa Adventure. 

Comedy: 4““Man with a Million. 
vvSabrina. ~“Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: 1“1“1Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. “White Christmas. -v~ 
Brigadoon. “~The Student Prince. ~~ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. “vi Victory at Sea. Mer 
The Cowboy. 
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BADMINTON’S 
KEN DAVIDSON 


SAYS: 


every shot 

comes off 
\ better when 
27 it comes off 


“SISYICTOR 
\/ 


Strings 


Genuine Gut, 
of course! 


ASK YOUR STRINGER 
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Wouldn't It Be Fun? 


A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year ’round. It’s easy and fun to play 

1 on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds fiat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 


FREE! How To PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
- address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. SCT11, Portland, Maine. 


-BURROWES 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 












GREAT AFTER-SCHOOL 
SNACK—SWEET, ENERGY- 
PACKED SUN-MAID 

; RAISINS J 







First Choice 
The 
World Over! 








SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 












Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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DIFFERENT 
Se | 


ELMONT 
960 Sixth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y 
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You'll be proud 
to give 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite snapshet or photo. 


One ty ry Post 
Pose only Paid 
a —- _—_—eoo) 


or 6O for $2. 


Sree tre lente, - en 


I 
| 
| er passport applications. 
| 
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Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 

fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT | 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
BOX D-211, HILLSIDE, N. J. 
Please send me ............ Token Photos. | enclose 


 “ethes and my picture which you will return 
unhormed. My money back if I'm not delighted. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Three Reminders 


James Monroe stamp. On December 
2, the U. S. will issue a newly-designed 
five-cent James Monroe stamp. For 
first-day covers, send self-addressed en- 
velopes to the Postmaster, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., before December 2. Enclose 
the envelopes in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10 covers. 

Human Rights Day stamp. The 
United Nations will issue its fourth 
commemorative for 1954 on December 
10. The stamp, which pays tribute to 
Human Rights Day, shows a mother 
holding her child. You can order first- 
day covers by sending self-addressed 
envelopes to: U. N. Postal Administra- 
tion, United Nations, N. Y. The stamp 
comes in two denominations, a 3-cent 
red orange and an 8-cent olive green. 

More news and photos of these new 
U. S. and U. N. stamps will appear in 
the December-fanuary issue of The 
Globe-Trotter, UNSC official bulletin. 

Join the U. N. Stamp Clubs. They 
now consist of 3,850 branch clubs with 
a total of more than 23,000 members. 
To join, fill out the coupon below. The 
least number of members who can join 
is four. Each member pays 25 cents 
dues a year. Your club will receive 
UNSC cards, buttons, free stamps, a 
charter certificate, subscriptions to The 
Globe-Trotter, and other materials. 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West®42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Enclosed find $. for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four bers, is y to 
enroll a club. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 








My 
Name 





Street & No 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisement, 
only from reliable and trustworthy a dealer; 
— are advised to co adv. 

car ly ‘ore sending money for sta 
advertisement mentions the word ’ Seppe > 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any fr, 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se 
lection of other stamps known as “approval; 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a pric. 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “a al” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the sen 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and addres; 
on your letter a on the upper left-hand corne 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy ‘ony 
rad the By nl stamps return them 

eing careful to write your name and addr, 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in in 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to oo their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his a ee 
an advertisement in Sch 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Pn 
tines, 33 W 42nd St., New York 3%, 











FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


Mammoth faseinating collection of Roosevelt and Dictator 
including Stalin, Tito, Franco, Lenin, Hitler and grea 
many others = ga booklet and bargain lists. Aj] for 
10¢ with approv 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-41i, N.Y, 








STAMP LLL Nem 


weet 2 FOREIGN S€7, 
PEASSRATION GAUGE ond et 


- ite SCALE Oren to 











100 CANADIAN 


Ap- 

plicants who send I. for mailing fo 
and Newfoundland stamps 
ous Early Issues, 


FREE! cise 


size Pictorials. Free for 5¢ Be." _ 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. eronto, Canada 





105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 
Leggy po Mauritius, Tanganyika, Pakis- 
N a! ~e-" Bingsoene, a 
nating story ~ Send andling, 


CANADA STAMP. COMPANY, 1907 fusin St., est tik 216, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Califomia 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
From Brunei, ua, New uinea, Caymans, 
Gilbert Ellice, ay quewee Dominica. 

REE with approvals. 


VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
11-G Northern Bivd. Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION = FREE! 
More than 100 diff. mg intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, A. 

etc., used stamps a = ——_ on 

All * given to approv $4 pet 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO co. SPRINGFIELD 81 92, hss 


6 h Dif United ra A 
Includes 19th century, Commem- 
oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. ( 
Approvals. Willett Company 
Box SI1A, Port Chester, N. 


Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, C 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 


nues, specials and others with bar- 
gain approvals. SPECIAL—i00 Different for only 50. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chieage 5i, tll. 


STAMP MAGAZINE 

327 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Inde- 

nesia, Newfoundland, British Colonies. 
Vatican, Red —w. Hitler a i oS 
Airmails, h Colonies uals. We 
bargain. Approvals. NIAGARA STAMP P COMPARY, 
St. ines 222, Ontario, Canada. 

Buy U.S. 

i S 

Savings Stamps 
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In a Hurry 


Mrs. Newlywed was determined that 
the grocer should not take advantage 
of her inexperience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are 
rather small?” she asked critically. 

“Indeed I do,” agreed the grocer. 
“But that’s the kind the farmer sends 
me. They were fresh from the country 
this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the shopper, “that’s the 
trouble with the farmers. They're so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 


take them out of the nests too soon.” 
Home Foiks 


Sleepy Sheep 


Coed: “When my boy friend can’t 
sleep he won't count sheep.” 

Roommate: “Why not?” 

Coed: “He doesn’t think it is fair to 
keep a flock of sheep awake just be- 
cause he can’t sleep.” 


Miss. Spectator 


Nice Work 

An office manager was asking an ap- 
plicant if she had any unusual talents. 
She said she had won several prizes in 
crossword - puzzle and slogan - writing 
contests. : 

“Sounds good,” the manager told her, 
“but we want somebody who will be 
smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours.” 


1. O. U. 


Sweet young thing (on first fishing 
trip): “How much did that red and 
green thing cost?” 

Boy friend: “You mean the float? Oh, 
about a dime, I guess.” 

Sweet young thing: “Then that’s 
what I owe you—mine just sank.” 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 24, 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
cember 1. 











. Recipe 


Diner: “Look here, waiter! This is 
supposed to be oyster stew, and I 
haven't found a single oyster yet!” 

Waiter: “Sir, if you had Irish stew, 
would you expect to find an Irishman 
in it?” 

Home Folks 


Supersonic 


At the rate science is advancing, 
some genius will soon invent a sound 


that will travel faster than planes. 
San Luis Obispo El Mustang 


Can-did 

Jerkins: “Professor, I want to talk to 
you about this low grade you gave me 
on this examination. For example, you 
asked: ‘How many bones in your body?’ 
and I answered, “Thousands.’ ” 

Prof.: “But that’s wrong.” 

Jerkins: “No, professor. On the day 


of the examination, I ate sardines for 
lunch.” 


Granada Review 



















2 YEAR COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANIC 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 
ae 























the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 
future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 
tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 
ROP'S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in terms of time saved, money earned. 
And remember — if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you ahead... farther... faster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT —Northrop has impressive 
record of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-time employment, if desired. 


<saceeeee="NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


matt ft R ao 
quPoN 106 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 

Free cata (i Aeronautical Engineering (1) A & E Mechanic 

NAME... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccosccces scccccceercccoceccooss 

ADDRESS... .ccccccccocccccccccccccdcccccccccsnccccecessosecoocs 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS _ 


ana earn 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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ae PRINTS 


Billfold photos for classmates, 
friends, relatives and loved 
ones—for job and college ap- 
plications. Send picture or 
negative. 20 for $1.00 (50 for 
$2.00). Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 9, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1 






























“Hello, Mom! You were right; it pays 
to drink RC for extra energy!” 















YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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net SNORKEL p 


Chances are, you’ve never really seen your signature. A Sheaffer Snorkel | he 
' Pen gives an entirely new picture of your personality on paper. Your own 
name’takes on new character and importance. 
























pro 

Part of the secret’s in the big, smooth point you choose because it fits pas 
you best. Just part, mind you. a 
This pen in your hand adds confidence. There’s no work or worry. ™ 
Words flow without coaxing. In fact, it seems to help you think. air 
And this is the pen that drinks in its ink without messing you or the | 
point. Neat? Neat. There’s actually a lot of fun that goes with owning this 


pen, come to think of it. 


Which brings up a point. Owning a new Snorkel pen is easy. Your 
Sheaffer dealer has one at just your price. Better see him soon. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 








This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed 


Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter a 
this creative writing competition that offers S + E A F F E R'S 
cash prizes ds well as new Sheaffer Snorkel WHITE DOT \ OF DISTINCTION 
Pens for the winners. 
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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


U. $. Railroads (p. 12) 


American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 

American railroads are facing increas- 
ingly severe competition from airlines, 
automobiles and trucks. Although’ in- 
dustrial production has doubled since 
1929 and the population has increased 
30 per cent, railroad haulage of freight 
and passenger traffic has not increased 
proportionately. Railroads have been 
slow in introducing new ideas or spon- 
soring research. The two most impor- 
tant railroad developments have been 
introduction of the diesel-electric loco- 
motiygs and streamlined trains. 

Changes in management in major 
railroads may lead to improved serv- 
ices, including faster trains at lower 
passenger rates, more economical rail- 
road stations, and “piggy-back” service 
for trucks since freight must be unload- 
ed and transferred to trucks: anyway 
when a destination is reached. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 
problems railroads are facing in meet- 


ing the competition of other means of 
transportation. 


' Assignment 


1. Railroads have failed to win a 
proportionate share of the freight and 
passenger traffic which has developed 
since 1929. Explain. 

2. How do railroad managers plan 
to meet the increased competition from 
airlines, autos, and trucks? 

3. What proposals have been made 
for Federal Government assistance to 
railroads? 

4. Railroads are indispensable for 





Macbeth on TV (T. G. p. 4) 


On Teaching Guide p. 4, you'll 
find a Guide for a Lesson Plan 
to help you interest students in 
the forthcoming Hallmark Hall of 
Fame’s presentation of Macbeth on 
Sunday, November 28. 











many types of distribution and the haul- 
ing of passengers. Justify the state- 
ment. . 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a stockholder in rail- 
roads today, why would you be con- 
cerned about the outlook for dividends? 


2. Imagine that you were attending 
a stockholders’ meeting, what recom- 
mendation might you make for improv- 
ing the business of railroads? 

3. Which of these suggestions are 
already in effect on some railroads? 

4. Should railroads be required to 
continue commuter lines which are un- 
profitable? Justify your answer. 

5. Re-read the suggestion for Federal 
assistance made by the president of the 





Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 26 (Friday) 
4:45-6:45 P.M. 


R.E.V.P. 


> 


November 19.) 


Gentlemen: 


Au Inui 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 

and 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 25-27, 1954 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by ‘ 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. | plan to attend the 
National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(— National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 

Detroit, Michigan ; 
November 25 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


{ 





School___ 








Home Address 


State 


Zone 





City 


1 use: [ Senior Scholastic; 
0 Practical English; 





CO World Week; 
0 Literary Cavalcade; 


(0 Junior Scholastic; 
0 NewsTime 
(0 Teen Age Book Club. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad. Which of these 
would you favor? Why? 


The Saar (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


The Saar, a valuable territory about 
the size of Rhode Island, is rich in coal 
and dotted with steel mills. It is tied to 
Germany culturally, but was placed 
under the League of Nations after 
World War I. After a referendum in 
1935, the Saar returned to Germany. At 
the end of World War II, it was occu- 
pied by France. 

The latest effort to settle differences 
between France and Germany over the 
Saar was made necessary by France’s 
refusal to agree to Germany’s admission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and Western European Union un- 
less Germany agreed to the Europeani- 
zation of the Saar. German acceptance 
is generally regarded .as favorable to 
France. 

Aim 
To help students understand why the 


Saar has been such a source of conten- 
tion between France and Germany. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Study the map and charts on 
pp. 10-11. What do they tell you about 
the importance of the Saar to France 
and Germany? 

2. If you can imagine France and 
Germany as rival football teams, you 
might think of the Saar as being a foot- 
ball that is being kicked back and forth 
in a tight game. Explain the analogy 
(comparison). 

3. Since the Saar is tied culturally 
to Germany, it should be returned to 
Germany. Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 

4. What is meant by the “Europeani- 
zation” of the Saar in the most recent 
agreement affecting the Saar? 

5. Why did Germany accept the 
agreement? Why is it regarded as a 
French diplomatic victory? 

6. What do we stand to gain by a 
peaceful settlement of the Saar dispute? 


Should We Have Party Politics 
in State and Local Govern- 
ments? 

Problems of American Democracy, 


American History 


Digest of the Arguments 


Those who believe that national po- 
litical parties should influence state and 
local politics hold that without organ- 
ized backing the individual on the local 
or state level will not be heard; that 


Coming Upl 
in Future Issues 
No Issue Next Week 
Because of Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic next week, November 24. 


December 1, 1954 


National Affairs Article: The Elec- 
tions and Their Significance—An analy- 
sis of the results of the 1954 elections 
and their meaning for the Eighty-fourth 
Congress and the Administration. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The United 
Nations Charter—-The U. N. Charter 
and how it works; criticism of the Char- 
ter; suggestions for changes. 

Forum Topic of the Week: How Can 
We Broaden Medical Education? — A 
forum topic in which all sides of this 
controversial question are explored with 
arguments presented impartially. 





local and state politics are a training 
school for men who later go into na- 
tional politics; that the prestige of the 
national party deters individuals on the 
local and state level from sponsoring 
harmful legislation; that the voter can 
have confidence in an individual if he 
is sponsored by one of the major parties. 

Opponents argue that since state and 
local issues have nothing to do with na- 
tional issues, individuals should run 
without reference to national political 
loyalties; that individuals who merit 
election locally may be buried by na- 
tional landslides during some elections; 
that good bills are sometimes killed be- 
cause they are linked with party spon- 
sorship; that individuals are forced to 
vote along party lines without reference 
to merits of legislation. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate arguments 
for and against the influence of party 
politics on state and local governments. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Did any of the national issues in 
the recent election have a bearing on 
our local or state election issues? Ex- 
plain. Which national issues. were em- 
phasized by the Democrats? Which by 
the Republicans? 

2. Do you believe that voters should 
cast their votes for an individual without 
reference to the party that is sponsoring 
him? Defend your point of view. 

3. What do we mean by the term 
“political machine”? How have political 
machines affected local or state elec- 
tions? 

4. Which states have tried to elimi- 
nate national political parties from their 


state or local elections? How Successfyl 
have they been in improving local » 
state government? 


Subways (p. 15) 
Economics, American History 


In “History Behind the Headlines 
this week, we look at the factors which 
explain the “underground” movements 
which have expanded in urban centers 
throughout the world. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Discuss the connection between 
the growth of cities and the expansion 
of subways in the past half-century, 

2. How would life in New York City 
be affected if the subways stopped run. 
ning for six months? 

3. The subway in Moscow serves a 
dual purpose. Explain. 

4. Should the rider pay the full cost 
of subway transportation or should it 
be paid for in part by the businesses 
that benefit from improved subway 
transportation? Defend your answer. 


TV's “Mr. Shakespeare” (p. 6) 
Vocational Guidance, English Literature, Drama 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Maurice Evans. 


Things to Do 


1. Have a student summarize the 
“tips” Mr. Evans offers would-be actors. 

2. Appoint a student to watch ar- 
nouncements of forthcoming TV pr- 
grams so that the class will not miss 
any performance of a play by Shake- 
speare. 

3. Discuss the question: “Why see a 
play when you can go to a movie or 
turn on your TV set?” 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 


I. Railroads: a-2; b-2; c-1; d-3; e-4; f-4. 

II. Saar: a-3; b-3; c-1; d-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Party Politics: 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 4-F; 
5-F. 

V. Political Personalities: a-5; b-7; ¢-4; 
d-6; e-8; f-8; g-2; h-10; i-4; j-3. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students + EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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al 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 17 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: Since this is 
Children’s Book Week, Today is taking 
cognizance of the event by reviewing a 
different child’s book each day. 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: One of to- 
day’s features spotlights the activities 
of the Better Business Bureau. Tomor- 
row, the Doss Family film is again re- 
scheduled; this is a story of the family 
of Rev. and Mrs. Carl Doss which con- 
sists of 12 adopted children, each of 
whom was considered “unadoptable” 
because of mixed racial backgrounds. 
9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony 
pechestra: A full-hour live concert by 
this famous orchestra is conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Today’s 
drama is “The Independent” by Robert 
Skutch. Coming up on December 2 
(ABC-TV) is Christopher Morley’s 
well-known story of the wantonly am- 
bitious “Kitty Foyle.” 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 18 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Justice: Gary Mer- 
rill is the central character in this se- 
ries of stories based on cases from 
Legal Aid Society files. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sum- 
mer Memory” is a romantic story star- 
ring Claire Trevor, James Barton and 
Richard Kiley. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
James Mason is host-narrator for a 
drama entitled “The Captive City.” 


“NOVEMBER 19 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
A col Quinn plays a Texas Ranger 
who meets a hostile reception when he 
travels to Oregon. The time is 1861, 
when Oregon was almost a complete 
wilderness. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) World We Live In: 
Documentary series based on the ar- 
ticles that apeared in Life magazine 
under this title. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Actress Lillian Gish will be one of the 
people visited by Edward M. Murrow 
tonight. On November 26; he will visit 
with Maurice Evans at his home in 
Greenwich Village, New York City. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 20 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report by European ex- 
tension directors on Europe’s agricul- 
tural comeback. November 27: A report 
on the highlights of the National 4-H 
Club Congress and the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Mr. 
Wizard and Betsy find out what pumps 
are. They investigate how they work 
and how they are used. Next week, Mr. 
Wizard and Buzz repeat several of 
their past experiments. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: An infor- 
mal discussion about adolescents, by 
Clifton Fadiman, Jacques Barzun, and 
Laura Z. Hobson. November 27: The 
Subject is “My Most Memorable Eve- 
ning in the Theatre.” Conversationalists 
are Clifton Fadiman, John Mason 
yy. Marc Connelly and Bennett 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Les Angeles Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert by this or- 
chestra directed by its regular conduc- 
tor, Alfred Wallenstein. Next week, the 

ston Symphony Orchestra, under 

Charles Munch, resumes the series. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: Jean- 

nie Carson; English musical comedy 


SUNDAY 
11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 





star, is featured in “Best Foot For- 
ward,” the musical which spoofs college 
life. The next Spectacular, on Monday 
night, December 13, tentatively lists 
Clare Boothe Luce’s acidly etched play, 
“The Women.” 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 


Air: An adaptation of “Orpheus in the 
Underworld.” On November 27, Thomas 
L. Thomas will star in a production of 
the popular light opera, “Desert Song.” 


NOVEMBER 21 


Edmund Burke’s “Speeches on Ameri- 
can Taxation and Conciliation with the 
Colonies” will be discussed. On Novem- 
ber 28, the book under discussion will 
be “The Making of an American” by 
Jacob Riis. 

(NBC) U. N. Program: A two-part 


- program on the United Nations. The 


first 15-minute segment features Paul- 
ine Frederick in a report and analysis 
of the week’s happenings at the U. N. 
The second half consists of reports on 
U.N. projects and personalities in all 
parts of the world. 


12:00 noon (DuMont) N.Y. Times Youth 


Forum: Today’s subject is “What’s 
Ahead for Labor-Management Rela- 
tions?” James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, is the guest. On November 28, 
the subject will be “Is the Goal of 
American Education Being Met?” The 
guest for that date will be Harold G. 
McClellan, President, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Lectures by world authorities. Dr. 
Hans Speier, social scientist, speaks 
on “Human Organization—War and 
Peace.” On November 28, Dr. Paul J. 
Tillich, Professor of Philosophical Psy- 
chology at Union Theological Seminary, 
= speak on “The Human Spirit—Re- 
igion.” 


4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The re- 


port from M.1.T. on automation has 
been rescheduled for this date. See last 
week’s listing for a description. 

5:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: For today, a program on re- 
ligious freedom in America. November 
28: Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son will recreate for television the 
“Macbeth” they made famous on 
Broadway a dozen years ago. The play 
will be staged in two major acts of 
about 50 minutes each which will per- 
mit almost all of the original script and 
the important scenes to be used. Pos- 
sibly the most tragically violent of all 
of Shakespeare’s plays, the familiar 
“Macbeth” is yet filled with much elo- 
quence. It is the story of a nobleman 
driven by ambition and. inflamed by a 
prophecy to murder his king. Succeed- 
ing to the throne, he and or Macbeth 
pile murder on murder until she goes 
mad and dies and he, at the end, finds 
the prophecies fulfilled in his own de- 
feat and death. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Trial of Belle Star” is the story 
of the notorious American outlaw of 
post-Civil War days who-has been 
called “the female Jesse James.” On 
November 28, “The Plot Against King 
Solomon” takes us back to Biblical 
times. 

(CBS) Hallmark, Hall of Fame: “Leif 
the Lucky” dramatizes the life of Leif 
Ericson and tells the saga of his voy- 
age to Vinland. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: To- 
night’s ere condensation is the first 

art of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 
is is also the opera that will open 
the annual series of broadcasts from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 


MONDAY 


10:00 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


House. The series begins December 4 
at 2:00 p.m. over the ABC radio net- 


work. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco TV Play- 
house: “Thunder of Silence,” by Stew- 
art Stern, is the story of the gradual - 
Americanization of a group of DP’s on 
a farm in the Midwest. 


NOVEMBER 22 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Dra- 
matic soprano Eileen Farrell and the 
chorus present a musical program. 

(NBC)-TV) Medic: Scheduled for to- 
day is a drama-documentary on cancer. 
November 29: “My Very Good Friend 
Albert” is the story of a musician who 
is losing his hearing. 

.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Joey,” 
a play about the circus and the people 
under the big top, tells about a clown 
with a natural talent for making folks 
laugh. Usually a happy man, Joey 
grows moody when his second-rate cir- 
cus moves into Millville, his home 
town. He revisits his home and family 
whom he has not seen since he ran 
away from home. 


NOVEMBER 23 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “American Thanksgiving.” The his- 
tory of Thanksgiving in America is de- 
picted in dramatizations of the holiday 
as it was seen by men and women, 
great and small, in the Colonial period, 
with Washington at Valley Forge, and 
. President Lincoln during the Civil 

ar. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: The 
economic ills of a drama professor at 
Ivy College are solved by some sleight- 
of-hand on the part of Dr. Hall. On 
November 30, in “The Astronomer,” Dr. 
Hall (Ronald Colman) has to cope with 
a student who walks out of an astron- 
omy exam because it was too easy. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Lost Hat” is the story of a 
woman’s faith which did not go unre- 
warded. On November 30, “Three Mis- 
sions West,” a sophisticated comedy, 
tells of three young women who em- 
bark on an automobile trip to the West 
Coast, each convinced that California 
holds the answer to her problem. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: No 
information for this date, but on No- 
vember 30 Mayor J. T. Benoit of Man- 
chester, N. H., and Mayor William 
Baird of Lebanon, Tenn., represent op- 
posing points of view in a discussion 
of the question, “What Is the City’s 
Role in the Battle for Industries?” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Theatre: 
“The King’s Pawn,” by Irving Gaynor 
Neiman, is a melodramatic tale involv- 
ing a secret mathematical formula, a 
Greenwich Village locale. and an at- 
tempt at espionage. Janet Blair and 
John Forsythe are featured. 


NOVEMBER 24 
9:30 p.m. (NBC) Big Story: A radio dra- 
matization of the story of Victor Cohn, 
a reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who labored for two years on behalf 
of a DP doctor who was refused per- 
mission to practice. As a result, the 
AMA took such cognizance of his find- 
ings that it set up a committee on for- 
eign license credentials and adopted a 
creed which states that to exclude DP 
doctors from U. S. practice “could not 
be reconciled with the traditional role 
of this country as the land of oppor- 
tunity.” 
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A Guide for a Lesson Plan 


Hallmark Hall of Fame Presents 


MAURICE EVANS and JUDITH ANDERSON in 


William Shakespeare’s ““The Tragedy of Macbeth 


Aims 

To present great literature under- 
standably to young people and to show 
that great literature has meaning in our 
everyday lives; to help develop yard- 
sticks for the critical evaluation of tele- 
vision drama so that young people will 
appreciate fine quality in this new 
medium. 


Note to Teachers 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV) 
will present Macbeth on Sunday, Nov. 
28, from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m., EST. You 
may find the suggestions in this lesson 
plan helpful n preparing your students 
for this outstanding TV show which 
should bring Shakespeare’s great play 
“alive” for your students. 


The Play 

Type of plot: Romantic tragedy—one 
of Shakespeare’s shortest and greatest 
plays. 

Time and place: Eleventh century, 
Scotland. 


Principal Characters ~* 

Macbeth, an ambitious Scottish 
Peer Maurice Evans 

Lady Macbeth, his calculating 

Judith Anderson 

King Duncan of Scotland—strong, 
good, kind 

Malcolm, Duncan’s son and crown 
prince 

Banquo, a Scottish chief and friend 
of Macbeth 

Macduff, a Scottish chief, friend of 
Duncan, who is suspicious of 
Macbeth. 


The Actors 

Maurice Evans is one of the great 
actors of the United States and Eng- 
land. He was most recently seen in his 
presentation of King Richard II on 
Hallmark Hall of Fame last spring. He 
was born in England in 1901. He has 
won fame for his stage performances 
of Hamlet, Falstaff, Richard II, and 
Macbeth as well as his roles in plays of 
Bernard Shaw and other outstanding 
playwrights. One of his great assets is 
his flexible voice. 

Judith Anderson, born in Australia 
in 1898, is one of the great ladies of 
the stage, famous for her roles in 
Shakespeare’s plays, in Greek tragedy 
(such as Medea), and in such movies 
as Rebecca. 


Summary of the Action 


Macbeth—a nobleman recently re- 
turned from defeating Vikings and 
Scotch rebels—is a rising man at the 
Scottish court. King Duncan plans to 
reward: Macbeth with a new title and 
lands. 

Macbeth and his friend, Banquo, 
meet three witches on a lonely heath. 
The witches prophesy Macbeth’s fu- 
ture. They say that he'll be King of 
Scotland, but some of their predictions 
are difficult to interpret. 

Macbeth has one great weakness— 
ambition. He’s fired with the idea of 
being king. But Duncan is king and his 
son Malcolm will succeed him. 

Then “fate” enters the picture. Dun- 
can decides to stay overnight at Mac- 
beth’s castle. Lady Macbeth—knowing 
the witches’ prediction—determines to 
murder Duncan and Malcolm during 
this visit. 

After the feast, everyone goes to 
bed. Lady Macbeth outlines her plan 
to her husband. When he says, “No,” 
she calls him a coward. Macbeth agrees 
to kill Duncan. Lady Macbeth helps 
and plots that two grooms shall be 
blamed for the murder. But other 
nobles—especially Macduff—are suspi- 
cious, especially after Macbeth ‘is 
crowned king. Malcolm flees to Eng- 
land. 

Both Lady Macbeth and Macbeth 
suffer from their consciences. Lady 
Macbeth becomes mentally disturbed. 
Macbeth is afraid. He murders his friend 
Banquo, who knows of the prophecy. 
Then Macbeth goes to the witches for 
counsel. They warn him to beware of 
Macduff. 

Macduff and Malcolm gather an 
army in England to fight Macbeth. 
Nearly crazy with fear, Macbeth mur- 
ders Lady Macduff and her children. 
Lady Macbeth’s strong will breaks and 
she dies from worry over the violence 
as Macduff’s army approaches Mac- 
beth’s castle. Macbeth rallies his forces 
and goes out to meet Macduff in hand- 
to-hand battle. Macduff is victor and 
Macbeth is slain. 


Procedure 

1. Familiarize your students with 
the plot of Macbeth so that they will 
fully enjoy the Hallmark performance 
on Nov. 28. Read memorable passages 
from the play to your class (e.g., the 


Porter’s scene, Macbeth’s speech in 4 

V, Scene 5). Ask able students to x 

orize some of the outstanding lines, 
2. Hold a class discussion in advance 

of the performance. 


Discussion Questions 

1. On the play. What part did the 
witches play in whetting Macbeth 
ambition? How did Lady Macbeth 
cite Macbeth to carry out her plan tp | 
murder Duncan? Why did Macbeth © 
continue a career of murder after he © 
became king? Why were Macbeth and © 
Lady Macbeth unhappy after they re 
alized their ambition of ruling Soot 
land? 

2. What is Shakespeare telling us in 
this play? boty 2a is ambition a weakness’ 
in Macbeth? Do people today = even | 
ourselves—face the temptation that | 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth faced? Is © 
it possible to want to get ahead 
much, that we can ruin our characters” 
to do it? Ruin our friends? Ruin our, 
lives? How about someone who dog 
something underhanded to get ont 
team or to get elected to a club offie 
Can such underhandedness lead t 
chain of events that we can't ese 
from? Why is it better to be called 
coward than to do something wre 

3. Is this performance of Mach 
outstanding TV drama? (Students 2 
use these yardstick questions to j 
the performance.) Does the story help 
you to understand yourself and other 
people better? Can you imagine your 
self experiencing what one of the char 
acters is experiencing? Does the sto " 
develop naturally to a climax and @ 
logical ending? Are the actors we 
chosen for their roles? Does the action 
flow along smoothly and understand- 
ably? Do the actors make the charae7 
ters “come alive”? Are you stirred emo" 
tionally—to cry or laugh or think? Does” 
the music set the right mood for the™ 
show? Are the make-up, costumes, ang” 
settings noteworthy for beauty, realism,” 
or their contribution to the interp 
tion of the story? 


Terminal Activities 
1. Discuss the performance. 4 
2. Write Hallmark Cards (¢/o Scho 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36) a letter giving your comments @ 
the show. (Here’s an opportunity ™ 
critical thinking combined with p 
tical use of communication skills. a 
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